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tartarine incrustations in the vessels they are boiled 
in: such is the water which is conveyed in a pipe 
for the public use of the inhabitants of Hodsdon, 
in Hertfordshire, which rises from a gravel, and 
boils up through a fine white sand, which has no 
incrustation in a boiler that has been used for fifteen 
years: and such is the water with which Mr. Ser- 


of Mr. Lawes we understand that the expres- 
sion of a hope was conveyed to the proper 
authorities that no one would be appointed 
chairman who would not be acceptable to the 
Commissioners. In this respect they appear, 





oy Baynes’s finely age honen, at Havering- | however, to have been as little consulted ag 
ill, in x, is supplied with; the top of that they were posed Bi 

hill, whence it flows, and on which the ancient | et ti hire sty a h _ on. ie personel 
ene Royal Bower stood, being gravel; whence, as also | /J€C%#0N 18 fe t to the chairman who has just 


AKE-SHIFT is the present order from sand, the purest spring water has been ob- been appointed: he is alike stranger to the 
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of the day in legislation. Just 

enough to pacify is given, in- 
stead of the right thing,—a 
‘lick and a promise ” instead 
of fulfilment. Matters concerning the comfort, 


served to flow, if it have not first passed through 
strata that it can dissolve. Such also is the water 
which his Majesty’s Palace at Hampton Court is 
supplied with, which leaves no incrustation in the 
coffee-house boiler that has been in constant use for 
fourteen years. It has the same quality at the 
fountain head at Mr. Harvey’s, at Comb; and it is 


| Commissioners and to the works, and indeed to 
the law and practice on the subject. But 
as if their own legal secretary would not 
furnish sufficient law, a legal chairman is 


again appointed, while what was wanted on 





ith, and life of the community have occu- the same with the waters which arise at North | the commission was a man well versed in the 
health, an 


f Homes, and in Old Park, which supply the Dean | ey hiect- i ; 
pied no small share of the attention of the and Prebendaries, and other inhabitants of Canter- | Snes ly Ohi be RE hans: 


presen 
measures t 


pipes, one from 
Comb-bill, in Surrey, and the other from a like hill 


have reference to these important objects. | about a quarter of a mile’s distance from Canter- 


; | 
The Metropolis Water Supply Bill, the Metro- | costae quality from gravel.” 


politan Burials Bill, and the Metropolitan 
Sewers Bill are virtually passed ; but are these 
satisfactory to any who have given thought to 
the subjects? We unhesitatingly answer, No. 
And the great and serious misfortune is, that 
what is now done will have the effect of pre- 
venting for many years to come any more 
complete and comprehensive improvement. 
Ministers have manifested a desire to act use- 
fully in this respect, but they and our 


legislators generally have feared to deal 


with the question in that large and complete 
manner which is demanded, We want water 
of the best quality, laid on always and every- 
where, at the smallest possible cost: we re- 
quire the sewage of the metropolis taken 


harmlessly away and economically applied ; the | 


Thames freed from pollution ; and the suicidal 
practice of interring the dead in the midst of 
the living entirely prevented. Unfortunately 
we are not assured of obtaining any one of 
these crying necessities by the Bills which are 
about to become Acts. After an inquiry in 


the matter of the water companies which has the same hands: until they are so, neither can | 


not cost less than 100,000/.—in other words, 
which will lead to the transference of that 
sum from the pockets of the ratepayers to 
those of Parliamentary agents, barristers, soli- 
citors, engineers, and others,—the main point 
assured is that after August 1855 (three years 
hence, mark), the companies are to be re- 
stricted from taking water for supplying 
the metropolis from the Thames 


bury. So that water seems not to contract any tar- 


And again :— 


‘* The Comb water is observed to be softer, and 

to wash linen clean with a less quantity of soap than 

| either Thames water or the water of the river which 
runs across Hounslow-heath to Hampton Court. 

Whence it seems not improbable that the hardness 

| of many waters, and their curdling and coagulating 
of soap, may be in a good measure owing to the 
tartarine quality with which they are impregnated.”’ 


Without insisting on the correctness of the 


gathered water, it seems to us that the ques- 
tion should, at all events, have been set at rest 
by the best attainable evidence; and, if the ad- 
vantages had been found to be as stated, the 
source pointed out should have been adopted. 
Individuals have learned that the most com- 
plete arrangements pay best in the long run, 
‘and are beginning to estimate the wisdom of 
| expenditure by the amount it will return: 
| surely with a community there is more reason 
‘for the adoption of this wise policy. 

The administration of the water supply and 
of the sewage of the metropolis should be in 





‘be perfect. The condition of both at this 
moment is a disgrace to a civilised commu- 
nity. “It is absolutely astonishing,” says Dr. 
‘James Johnson, “that in these days of re- 
finement, and in a metropolis whose inhabit- 
| ants pride themselves on delicacy and cleanli- 
ness, a practice should obtain at which pos- 


terity will shudder if they can credit it. A 
| 


below | time must come when the people of London 


Teddington Lock! The weight of evidence will open their eyes to this scene of corruption, 


is wholly against making the Thames the! veiled as it is by iron pipes and stone pave- | 
Irrespective of its ments.” 
Present fearfully polluted state by the sewers, | 


source of our supply. 


The last step taken in the Sewers Commis- 


the enormous quantity of lime which it con-| sion was not a wise one. The most eminent 


tains gives ita degree of hardness that makes |of the engineers who accepted the unpaid. 


tina pecuniary point of view an enormous offices of Commissioners of Sewers, were on 


Secret tax upon the community,—a tax paid 


statements of those who advocate the hill-top | 


the point of resigning, we believe, on the occa- | 


t Government ; indeed, the principal bury. These waters come from gravelly hills, and | deal, one in whom the Commissioners could 
hat will be passed by them wil] | 2%@ conveyed thence in leaden 


place confidence, not for his law, but for his 
| Superior powers of management and direction 
in an important and difficult trust, a man who 
| would assist the Commissioners, and not one 
| whom they may be required to assist. This 
is the reported position of the Commission, 
and the result is, from this or some 
other cause, that Sir William Cubitt, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson, Mr. Peto, and Mr, 
Rendel have now sent in their resignations, 
which have, we believe, been accepted. Who 
_ will say when the Thames is to be purified ? 
The Burial Act may be made useful even 
as it is, if it be carried out with knowledge 
‘and vigour. If we are to judge, however, from 
la sentence in the speech of the mover, little 
| will be done with it. Lord John Manners said, 
“ As it was proposed to close only such burial 
grounds as should be proved a public nuisance, 
no compensation could be demanded, and 
none ought to be paid. It might be objected 
that, as the Bill stood, the Home Secretary 
might close grounds as nuisances which in the 
eye of the common law were no nuisances at 
all. All he could say was, that nothing was 
more likely than that his right hon. friend the 
| present Home Secretary would exercise that 
power in a manner to avoid such a difficulty.” 
If only such grounds are to be closed as are 
proved public nuisances, what with the ignor- 
jance on the subject which still exists, the 


| wilful blindness of some, and the struggles of 
| interested parties, the evil work will long go 
on. Burial within towns ought to be at once 
and wholly forbidden. It is an enormity which 
barbarian nations from the earliest times have 
| Fecoguised and avoided, an enormity proved, 
an enormity pronounced against by the people 
and by Parliament, and which is nevertheless 
| still to be practised. What we are speaking of 
_are not trifling matters: they concern a city 
| where 156 persons die every day, and thousands 
die annually from preventible causes; where, 


| during the next thirty-one years, there will be 


} 





| twoand a quarter millions of bodies to be buried. 


on our cleanliness, our washing, our tea, our sion of the refusal of Sir Charles Wood, the | ;, p, gland and Wales there are of the male 


beer, and other items, amounting to hundreds ‘last Chancellor of the Exchequer, to remove | 
of thousands of pounds per annum. Strong the technical difficulties to the borrowing of | 
evidence has been given of the superiority of money, which prevented the execution of the | 
pure hill-top gathered waters, as urged by the large drainage works for the metropolis, of 
Board of Health, over that from the valleys ;| which the plans had been approved. The con-, 


but this has 


been completely ignored by Par 
liament, 


B 


| 


{ 


population 266,000 constantly sick; and 
165,000 of these are to be found in London 
alone ;—this London where every year 16,000 
persons are shot out from the prisons on to 
the streets without resources, where 30,000 


dition of things at that time was fully pointed | | ed children roam on the alate Metre 
‘out in the speech of Lord Ebrington at the| 


The same view as that set forth by the close of the last session, on the Sewers Bill, | 
card of Health was taken 120 years ago which we have before now quoted. The Com- | shelter! 


one out of every twenty of the inhabitants 
awakes without knowing where to find food or 
It is time that large evils were looked 


y a leading experimentalist, Dr. Stephen | missioners were then persuaded to remain in | at with large minds. 


ales, in his Stati ° 
mi atical Essays.* It may b 


(vol. ii. p, 240),— 


e|\ office. On the accession of the new Govern- | 
while to quote a passage. He says, ment, some annoyance was expressed at saa 
| mode in which the present Sewers Bill was 
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PLaTINA IN GALLOWAY.—This valuable 
metal has been discovered on a farm near the 


_ Yet there are some waters which deposit no | brought forward, without consideration of the| mouth of the Urr, parish of Buittle.—Edin- 





* London, 1733. 
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| Commissioners’ propositions. On the death | burgh Evening Post. 
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‘ INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
tenis ARCHITECTS. . 
ordinary general meeting held on 
pe csing ae 14th inst. Signor Achille 
Pulli, of Naples, was elected honorary and 
corresponding member. A paper was read— 
“On a revived manufacture of Coloured Glass 
ysed in ancient Windows,” by Mr. Winston, 
which we give in full; anda discussion ensued 
in which Mr. Mocatta, Mr. Papworth, Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Garling, Mr. Austin, Mr. Powell, 
thers took part. 
one the 28th the Rey. R. Burgess, B.D. will 
read a paper “On the Topography of the 
Roman Forum and the Clivus Capitolinus ;” 
and on that occasion Earl de Grey, president, 
will distribute the medals and prizes. 

An extra meeting will be held July 5 to 
close the session, when the discussion on the 
decorations suitable to St. Paul’s Cathedral 
will be resumed. 





ON A REVIVED MANUFACTURE OF 
COLOURED GLASS USED IN ANCIENT 
WINDOWS. 

Tue point to which I have to direct atten- 
tion is, “‘a revived manufacture of glass used 
in ancient windows,”’—but, in order that the 
importance of the subject may not be under- 
rated, | wish to make some remarks, in the 
first place, on the harmony observable between 
the design and execution of glass paintings 
and the quality of the material of which they 
are composed—a harmony which, though more 
remarkable at some periods than at others, 
may yet be observed, in a greater or less 
degree, in all works having any pretension to 
originality. It is only when the perception of 
the artist has become blunted, and his inven- 
tion paralysed, by a habit of servile, unreflect- 
ing imitation, that all trace of this harmony is 
Jost. I cannot better illustrate my meaning 
than by contrasting the glass paintings of the 
middle of the sixteenth century with those of 
the twelfth and thirteenth. 

At this early period, when the richest, the 
most beautiful, and the deepest colouring in 
glass that we are acquainted with, was em- 

loyed, we always find that the picture was 
oth designed and executed in the simplest 

manner. ‘I'here are no complicated groups— 
no atmospheric effects—hardly any effect of 

light and shade—and no high finish. If a 

ag is represented, the figures all appear to 

e in the same plane, and to be cut out by a 

stiff background of deep blue or red. A land- 

scape is rarely attempted: when this is the 
case, it is symbolised rather than represented 
by trees, buildings, or other accessories, of 
most medizval cut and conventional character, 
which always appear, by the positiveness of 
their colouring, to be in the same plane as the 
figures, and, like them, are cut out by the 
aforesaid stiff background, The whole ex- 
pression of the drawing is conveyed by means 
of strong black outlines, the effect of which is 
usually heightened bya simple wash of shadow 


ing of a group is strongly contrasted with the 
hue of the background, are so rare as to justly 
the supposition that they were accidental. 

am, I confess, led by these and similar eon- 
siderations irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the glass painters of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, though great colourists, were not in 
other respects great artists ; and that whatever 
we find good in their works is the rieh 
legacy of antiquity—that as we undoubtedly 
owe to Pagan times the art of imparting these 
magnificent eolours to glass,* so do we owe to 
the influence of Pagan art that style of low 


misunderstood in the ages of feythe, is, never- 
theless, so far as it is developed in the windows 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, so truly 
admirable, because so excellently well adapted 
to the stiff and intense colours of the ery 
colours so intense and unvaryipg in depth, as 
to preclude the possibility of their being made 
subservient to those pictorial effects whieh are 
indispensable to the satisfactory representation 
of a subject whose composition would rank 
above that of a bas-relief. 

The contrast afforded by tarning to a glass 
| painting of the middle of the sixteenth century 
is very striking. We no longer behold a stiff 
mosaic depending for success almost exclu- 
sively on the richness of its colouring; but, 
on the contrary, a picture, brilliant, it is true, 
_ but resting its claims quite as much on its 
| composition and general treatment as on the 
_vivacity of its hues. Here complicated fore- 
|ground groups, as well as important archi- 
‘tectural accessories are introduced; they are 
delineated correctly, and highly finished. The 
relative distances of the various objects are 
preserved by means of light and shade, and 
the landscape background, monotonous as it 
may appear in eomparison with that of an oil 
or fresco painting, recedes and disengages 
| itself from the figures and architecture, im- 
| parting to the picture an effect of atmosphere. 

The glass of which this picture is composed 
will be found on examination to differ widel 
from that used in the twelfth and thi 
centuries, In general it is thinner in sub- 
stance—it is always weaker in tint,—and on 
that account, if regarded simply as a vehicle 
for colour, would be far inferior to the older 
material, Yet for the purpose to which it is 
applied it could not be more suitable. Its 
pellucidness and lightness of tint are admirably 
calculated to display the high finish of the paint- 
ing, to favour atmospheric effect, and vivid con- 
trasts of light and shade. Nor does the employ- 
ment of a material comparatively so flimsy and 
weak impart a corresponding flimsiness or weak- 
ness to the picture. A good specimen of cinque 
cento work will be found as imposing in effect 
as a window of the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury. Let any one endeavour to recall to mind 
the glass at Chartres, and that filling the four 
windows of the Chapel of the Miraculous 
Sacrament, in Brussels cathedral. I am sure | 
he will feel an impression that he has seen 
something at both places equally striking— 





relief, which, corrupted by the Byzantines, and | mode 


different ; and further, tha : 
and each mode of using rpm Kind of clay, 
culated to act and react upon ons erally ¢. . 

It will be useful to pursue the paren 
ther, and show that during the a iia 
which elapsed between the ieadan Interval 
the flat or mosaic st le, at the gy of 
thirteenth or middle of the fourteenth of the 
and the adoption of the rotund or mint 
style, which it took two centuries to a 
the cinque cento, 2 certain ae gy ct in 
between the quality of the material’ and 
of working it. It would be — 
matter of curiosity than of practical advan! 
to speculate on the causes which led ome 
changes in the quality of the material and 
mode of working it. If I might hazard 
conjecture, I should be inclined to say that 4 
was a change in the manufacture which 
induced or necessitated a change in the painte 
ing, and not the reverse; because we know 
that from Pliny’s time, downwards, the effort 
has always been to improve on the manufse. 
ture of glass,—that is, to render the mater; 
more pure and pellucid, and better fied for 
domestic purposes, without reference to it 
employment in painted windows. But hoy. 
ever this may be, each change in the manufy. 
ture, and each change in the mode of painting 
were, in general, contemporaneous. 

There was but little change in the qual 

ity of 

the glass between the end of the thirteenth 
century and the middle of the fourteenth, if 
perhaps we except the deterioration of som 
of the colours. The deep blue appears to hare 
lost its sapphire-like hue, with the decline of 
Byzantine influences, soon after the middle of 
the thirteenth century. And, during the same 
period, the principles of the flat style were 
subjected to scarcely any greater violation 
than they had already, if not always, sustained, 
But in the second half of the fourteenth cen. 
ae and as it would appear, in this country 
at least, about 1380, an important change in 
the manufacture of the material took place, 
The white glass became purer, and ali the 
coloured glass lighter intint. Simultaneously 
an equally important change in the mode of 
painting was effected. It is true that the 
colouring had become broader and less mosaic, 
and the designs somewhat more pictorial, pres 
viously to the change in the material in 1330 
—and this is particularly remarkable in the 
glass paintings of Germany, in which country 
I am strongly inclined to think that the altera- 
tion in the glass manufacture originated. But 
the change to which I would now particularly 
advert, is in the execution of the eet 

Wykeham’s glass, at New College Chapel, 
Oxford, which is one of the earliest specimens, 
may be referred to in illustration of 1. 
outlines became thinner, the shadows broader 
and softer, the painting altogether higher 
wrought and finished, and the treatment 
generally more pictorial. By the end of the 
fourteenth century, the new style of execution 
was established, as we see it in the east window 








in half tint, the edges of which are left hard. 
In short, the artists of this early time seem to 


something equally removed from flimsiness or | 
poverty. The paradox is easily explained, 


have aimed at producing little else than a rich | when we consider that in the mosaics of the| 
mosaic, of the most vivid and harmonious | twelfth and thirteenth centuries the effect of | 


hues. 
I say they seem to have done so,—for I am | 


colour, or by shading ; whereas in the pictures 


morally certain that they were really as ambi-/ of the cinque cento period, not only is the 3 
lous of pictorial effect as any of their succes- | colouring arranged in broader masses, which | mediate period as inferior alike to the pain 
sors, and that their not having achieved it is of itself a great assistance to a poor ma-| glass of the thirteenth century and the cinque 


resulted rather from circumstances and want | 
of skill than from any lack of intention. Had | 
these men really adopted a flat style, on prin- | 
ciple, they could hardly have failed to avoid | 
those inconsistencies which are so obvious in | 


their works,—such as representing a landscape | 


at all, under such conditions,—shading the | 
figure and giving it greater relief than the | 
canopy under which it is supposed to be placed, 
and regulating the depth of the shading rather 
by the size of the figure than the intended 
position of the painting in the church. 

_ Had they acted on a well understood prin- | 
ciple, we might have expected to find some | 
attempt made to lessen, if not obviate, the in-! 
distinctness resulting from a flat treatment, by 
Means of a proper arrangement of the colour- 
ing ; but the instances where the entire colour- 





terial, but the strongest contrasts of colour and | 
of light and shade are employed. 

I have now compared the best exponent I 
have been able to find of a flat style of glass 
ainting with what I believe to be a perfect 
exponent of the rotund or pictorial style of 
glass painting, and I have endeavoured to 
point out that, in each specimen, the quality of 
the glass and mode of painting it are alike 


* The truth of this will sufficiently ar on comparing 
the glass of the twelfth century wit = specimens of 
Roman and Greek in the British Museum. 80 com- 
plete an identity of colour argues an identity of manufac- 
ture, which manufacture, there is good ground for believ- 
ing, was handed down from Pagan times. The strong re- 
semblance which the most superficial observer must recog: | 
nise, of the twelfth and early thirteenth century d ries | 
and figures, to those of the Greek school of art, raises a 
reasonable inference that the glass painters of those times, | 
though in all robability natives of the countries in which 
they practised, derived their art from the Byzantines, 








of York Minster; but though rotund 

pictorial in principle, it was not rotund of 
pictorial in effect, till the end of the = 
quarter of the sixteenth century, when the 


‘the glass is but little aided by contrast of | bolder practice of the cinque cento artiets 


broke out in all its vigour. Still, though we 
must regard the works of this long iter 


cento time, having neither the depth of colour 
of the one, nor the pictorial power of | 
other ; it is impossible to examine them . A 
out perceiving that their authors must ‘i 
felt that the more delicate material with “ 
they were furnished, invited, if not demandet, 
a more delicate mode of execution. tl 
Again, we may trace, in all works exec 
since the middle of the sixteenth century o 
to the present time, except, indeed, the won 
imitations of medizeval glass paintings, . of 
tain degree of harmony between the qua ity 
the material and the mode of working ia 
do not intend to entef upon the compare “ 
merits of the mode of execution ea, 0008 
the cinque cento artists, who used a cn - 
colour only for the purposes of shading; 


lof the mode of execution adopted 
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SS 
according to which enamel colours 
used more or less in substitution of glass 

po 28 ed in its manufacture, though I admit [ 
eran a strong opinion in favour of the 
~ —hecause I know that the question is 
er enough, if gone into, to form the 
Oe set of a separate inquiry. But, apart from 
thie consideration, we see in all the works of 
, “om Linges, the Prices, the Gervaises, and 
we in the modern Munich glass, a very 
delicate and finished style of painting, com- 
bined with the use of a material so delicate and 
lucid as to appear extremely flimey, were its 
thinness notdisguised by the mode of painting it. 


quently, 


In all glass paintings, therefore, of whatever 


‘od, with the single exception I have named, 
do ee find the execution and design of the 

nting vary with the quality of the glass— 
one simple when the glass was rich in 
colour, and not over transparent ; and propor- 
tionab'y more and more delicate and compli- 
cated as the glass became weaker in colour, 
more pellucid, and more thin in effect. And 
if any proof was wanting, either that these 
corresponding changes were intentional, or 
dictated by good taste and sound sense, it is 
amply afforded us by the modern copies of 
medieval glass; and even by the devices Te- 
sorted to in order to insure as much as possi- 
eble the fidelity of the imitation—and, I am 
sorry to add, the enormous mendacity not un- 
frequently relied upon in support of a bad 


The works to which I allude are copies of 
glass paintings of the twelfth, thirteenth, four- 
teenth, and fifteenth centuries. Some persons 
roundly assert that there exists a positive iden- 
tity of effect between these copies and the 
originals : others seek to excuse any apparent 
difference by the remark that age alone is 
wanting to complete the identity. In dealing 
with these assertions, I shall assume the pos- 
sibility of making exact copies of the design 
and manipulation of ancient glass paintings ; 
for though I have never met with an instance 
of such exactness in English work, I certainly 
have met with it repeatedly in French. I 
shall, therefore, found whatever I have to urge 
in disproof of this alleged identity, or would- 
be identity, upon an examination of the nature 
and quality of the material of which these 
copies are composed, 


have discovered a simple mode of testing | 
whether, on the one hand, glass is sufficiently. 
Opaque, so as not to appear flimsy or watery 


when put up in a window, unassisted by 
shading —according to the practice of the flat 
style of glass painting,—on the other, whether 
it is sufficiently clear to produce as brilliant an 


effect as the old does; follows :—If th . 
s the old does; as follows A paw of this paper. And in doing so, I must| would be found to equal, if not exceed, the 


glass when held at arm’s length from the eye, 
and at the distance of more than a yard from 
an object, does not permit of that object being 
distinctly seen through it, the glass will be 
sufficienily opaque, And, if when held at the 
same distance from the eye, and at the dis- 
tance of not more than a yard from the object, 
Permits of its being distinctly seen through 
the glass, it will be sufficiently clear and trans- 
Parent. | have found this to be the case with a 
great many pieces of glass of the twelfth, 
thirteenth, 
had been rendered clear by polishing the sur- 
‘ace, or which were already quite clear; for it 
i A great mistake to suppose that all old glass 
as been rendered dull on the surface by ex- 
Posure to the atmosphere. I have seen a good 


deal of glass of the twelfth and thirteenth 


Centuries, that is as clear now as when it was 
Pa made, its surface not having been cor- 
‘ web the least. But the glass of which 
: ron works are made is either smooth 
ae a ace and 80 pellucid or watery as, 
objec e at arm’s length, to permit of any 
at the aan perfectly seen through it, which is 
nee stance of 100 or even 1,000 yards, or 

*—or else is artificially roughened on the 


SUrface—g racti 2 , 
. ctice ' " 
tion of th P which reduces the condi 


glass—for when 


t held at.arm’s length, it will 
he Permit of any objcetbcing seen distinctly 


r ; ‘ . . 
ough it, which ig distant more than an inch 
om the glass, 


he Practice, 


: not u 
the liaianbone nfrequently resorted to 


of old glass, of antiquating 





and fourteenth centuries, which | 


© glass nearly to that of ground 





smooth surfaced glass—that is, dulling it with | his 
ithe enamel colour used for painting the out- | and 
_lines—renders it, when held at arm’s length, 
|nearly, if not quite as opaque, as rough sur- 
faced glass; indeed, almost the only percep- 
\tible difference in this resvect between rough | 
| Surfaced glass and smooth surfaced glass that 
i has been antiquated is, that the former is free 
| from the tint necessarily imparted to the latter 
by the enamel colour with which it is anti- 
|quated. Thus we find that imitations of glass 
lof the twelfth, thirteenth, or fourteenth cen- 
| tury, if executed in smooth surfaced glass that 
has not been antiquated, are poor and watery, 
in comparison with original work of the period. 
And that, if executed in glass that has been 
antiquated, or in rough surfaced glass, they 
are much too opaque. In the one case, to 
speak popularly, the vision passes too uninter- 
ruptedly through the glass; in the other, it is 
stopped at the surface of the glass, instead of 
passing about a yard through it, as in the case 
of ancient work. 

I might show the non-identity of modern 





inquiries on the subject of blue glass, 
to analyse various specimens from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century, when 
we know that cobalt was employed, so as 
to form a series, which, when connected with 
the analysis of Roman and Greek glass made 
hy Sir Henry De la Beche, and others, will 
form a most valuable chain in the history of 
the manufacture. It would therefore be un- 
becoming in me to anticipate Mr. Medlock’s 
Memoir by giving a more detailed statement of 
this analysis. I may however add, that the 
discovery of the true colouring matter, was 
but one of the beneficial results of this analysis ; 
for in working it out practically, in which due 
attention was paid to the ancient receipts, the 
ancient art of making white and coloured glass 
was, in effect, revived. I say revived, for 
between the glass that has been already made, 
and the old, I can discover no perceptible 
difference, though I have tested it in every 
way that I can conceive, short of actually 
having a window made of it. I had hoped 
that it would have been subjected to this test 
glass with ancient, even by a reference to the |ere now: but it will at all events be very 
difference of its colouring. The old being! shortly submitted to it; and as the blue in 
invariably harmonious and rich, the modern | question, and indeed the rest of the new glass 
almost as invariably raw, crude, and poor in already made, is destined for some windows in 
tone, a circumstance arising partly from the|the round part of the Temple Church, in 
use of colouring materials different from those | which my friend the Rev. J. L. Petit and 
formerly employed, partly from a difference in | myself are interested, I need not say that you 
the make of the glass. But I am content to will all have an opportunity of judging for 
leave the case as it stands. I cannot, how- | yourselves whether or not the experiment is 
ever, forbear the remark that it is most amus- successful. It is, of course, never wise to 
ing to find many earnest admirers of mediaeval | halloo till you are out of the wood, and had I 
imitations, who, though apparently ignorant foreseen the unavoidable delays that have re- 
of the practice of roughing the surface of|tarded the manufacture, I should have de- 
glass, are aware of the pernicious effect of | clined addressing you at present. However, 
“smudging” or “ antiquating” that which is as my name was actually put down, I did not 
smoothly surfaced, attributing to windows on | think it right to cause any fresh arrangements 
which neither of these practices has been em-|to be made,—more particularly as I have 
ployed, the effect of ancient ones, because, as reasonable grounds for believing in the suc- 
they assert, “the glass then remains clear and cess of the experiment. 
|pure as in ancient times.” Was there ever I have now to offer a few remarks in con- 
|80 entire a misconception! Is flimsiness or} clusion, which, considering the time 1 have 
| wateriness a characteristic of ancient glass? | already trespassed on your attention, I have 
| Do we ever find the glass even of the sixteenth | condensed as much as possible. I have to appeal 
century as flimsy and watery as that used in| to you, the professors of the noblest of arts, m 
|the works to which they allude, as exact | favour of this unhappy art of glass painting. 
imitations of glass paintings of the thirteenth? | I call it an art, because it is impossible to 
Of course, we do not. I say, of course,— | look at the glass at Chartres, Angers, or Brus- 
because recent analysis has discovered the sels, without feeling that glass painting was 
'presence of at least one constituent of old once practised by artists. 1 will ask you by 
glass, which does not exist in the modern, | whom it is now practised in this country? for 
and which, on being purposely introduced, abroad itis still artistical,—and further, whose 
‘produces that self-same effect of solidity and re ee in such bad kal 
i rhi ive and admire in the | cannot be for lack of pecuniary encourageme 
— sn trek aa for I doubt not but that if all the money that 
It is now time to advert to the revived | has been expended on painted windows within 
manufacture of glass, which constitutes the | the last twenty years were added together, it 








disclaim any merit that may attach to the dis- | sums paid to Raphael or Michaelangelo. The 
‘covery beyond having started the inquiry | fault lies in those who have imbibed the ex- 
which led to it, and sometimes having given aggerated and rather sentimental estimate of 
an opinion on the quality of the colours pro- | the middle ages which is so fashionab'e,—who 
duced. The merit of the discovery is to be | persist in regarding those ages at a distance, 
ascribed to the chemical science of my friend | which, softening down deformities, keeps mean 
Mr. Medlock, of the Royal College of Che-| and debasing objects out of sight, and leaves 
mistry, and the practical skill of Mr. Edward only the more noble and Jofty ones con- 
Green, of Messrs. Powell’s glass-works in| spicuous,—who suffer their feelings to be 80 
Whitefriars. “captivated by the pleasing phantom of their 
I was anxious in the autumn of 1849, to imagination, as to admit neither beauty nor 
procure some blue glass like that of the twelfth propriety in anything that — - — 
century, thrt is to say, not a raw positive blue, them of the middle ages, and therefore prefer 
such as we see in modern windows, but a soft, copies of medieval work to anything that the 
bright, intense blue, or rather a sort of neu- art of the nineteenth 7 wr yee o To 
tralised purple. And for this purpose I sub- such persons I have long ceased toa ress 
mitted some twelfth century blue glass to Mr. myself; it is no use 0 a mene s 
Medlock for analysis. He completed his feelings, however conclusive oe e facts 
‘analysis in Easter week, 1850, and thereby adduced. I therefore appeal to you who possess 
determined that the colouring matter was collectively so great an influence in these matters, 
cobalt; thus putting an end to many ingenious whether it is enough to ve m3 gems - “7 
| speculations that had been previously formed manufacture - — g — a ~ . 
on the subject; some, I am afraid, without would especially address — ot e Greeks, 
much reflection. The lapis lazuli theory, | with whom I am ea y my wtp 
which has been embraced by Mr. Hendrie in associations, by my ——- creo - = 
his translation of Theophilus, and Mrs. Mer- any reason se PN mr s = s| 1 ~— 
‘field in her Ancient Practice of Painting, is banished from buildings in ~ — sty 
inde 1 osed to the testimony of Dr. Mer- | For Palladian churches you have the cinque 
pong? the seventeenth century, ina note by cento style made to your hands, a style sus- 
ret in a Treaties of Neri, where he declares ceptible of high artistical development, and 
that he had ascertained by experiment the which neither in its on “ore a 
impossibility of colouring glass blue with lapis | ments Is more oak than ree architecture 
Heel, b hich there can be no doubt. | the building. I advert to this circumstance, 
eae eledieame Aenea I know, to prosecute because in a neighbouring church, St. James’s, 
r. ’ ’ | 
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iceadilly, medieval influences have so far 
eae as to cause the introduction of 

inted- glass more severe in style than the 
charch itself,—glass which I have often heard 
made the theme of extravagant admiration. 
And for churches in the Greek style, surely it 
would not be difficult to form an artistically 
flat style: I say flat, because a flat style may 
be made more severe than a rotund style could 
be in painted glass, using the powerful and 
beautiful colours, whose resuscitation I have 
proclaimed, —and resorting to the pure models 
of antiquity for the forms. Recent researches 
have exploded the idea that weak colours only 
are appropriate for the decoration of Greek 
architecture: why not, then, use deep colours 
in the windows, and shame the medizvals into 
some sort of improvement, by associating 
beautiful colouring with exquisite drawing ? 

CHARLES WINSTON. 





SMITHFIELD AGAIN IN LONDON. 


In pursuance of the provisions in the Act 
14 & 15 Vict. cap. 61, which empowers the 
Corporation of London to provide a place for 
holding a cattle-market in lieu of the market 
now held in Smithfield, and a meat-market, 
with slaughter-houses, and lairs for cattle, 
they have agreed to purchase of Mr. C. Lee 
seventy-two acres of the Copenhagen Estate, 
Islington, for the sum of 54,000]. The Copen- 
hagen Tavern is about the centre of the site. 


Recentiy published statistics serve to 
show that at the last census the number of 
occupied houses in the metropolis was 307,722, 
and that to supply the population which in 
fifty years’ time it is likely may be resident 
here, will require an addition of 435,000; more 
than double the present number; and that 
while the people within the last ten years have 
increased 21 per cent. their dwellings have 
only increased 17 per cent, 

Now if such statements have any value, or 
bear any approximation to truth, they avail 
before all things to prove the imperative ne- 
cessity of increasing vigilance on the part of 
the public, and especially all in authority, to 
every proposed plan of improvement calcu- 
lated to affect permanently the general conve- 
nience and welfare of the inhabitants of this 
great city. 

It should be borne continually in mind that 
the great fight of the public is ever with close 
monopolies and class interests. It is these alone 
which have compelled us so long to subsist, and 
to so great an extent, on filthy water and 
tainted meat; to inhale all the impurities of 
open sewers and cesspools, overcrowded and 
suffocating church vaults and graveyards ; to 
suffer from the numberless cruelties and abo- 
minations of our slaughterhouses and cattle 
markets ; and to have the entire atmosphere 
polluted by dense volumes of sooty smoke and 
vapour, accompanied with every noxious exha- 
lation from fever-disseminating and unwhole- 
some trades and avocations. 

Such foes are not easily routed. However 
‘discomfited for a time, they return again and 
again upon the least lull of public attention, 
and, with a tenacity of purpose and lavishness 
and ingenuity of resource which no temporary 
defeat or discouragement can entirely subdue, 
they resume their intrigues and labours till 
oo finally become triumphant over all oppo- 
sition. 

Not to draw an example from the history of 
railroads, where such desperate conflicts and 
mighty ruin have occurred, the case of Smith- 
field, which is more immediately to our present 
purposes, furnishes the most notable and recent 
instance. 

Condemned by universal public Opinion, 
and, as a consequence, denounced by the 
entire independent press, and at length, as 
was fondly hoped and thought, finally de- 
feated, it again threatens to reappear, within 
a very short distance of the precise locality 
from which it has but recently been so ignomi- 
nious! driven. At the very last moment, 
after having recourse to every species of re. 
sistance, the City authorities, with the concur- 
tence of the Government, undertake to carry 

new measure into effect; and 
they goibg to do? nan 
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It must be evident, from what is stated above,| can be iseful =e 


that Copenhagen-fields, the site chosen for the 
new market, will soon be required for the erec- 
tion of private dwellings, and that, in a very few 
years, the neighbourhood will become as thickly 
peopled as that of the present Smithfield it- 
self, and that thus provision is made before- 
hand for the reiteration of all the old objec- 
tions to the market being held in the metro- 
polis at all, which it has cost the press and the 
public so much labour and so many years of 
agitation to get rid of. If it is now too late to 
prevent this, the public will at least do well to 
scan with the closest scrutiny all the arrange- 


ments connected with the carrying the scheme. 


into effect. What is the use of such bodies as 
the Board of Health, the Sanitary Association, 
and the Commissioners for Metropolitan Im- 
provements, if they do not interfere to point 
out, if needs be, to the Government, the objec- 
tions which in all such cases it is their peculiar 
province to inquire into, and, if possible, 
prevent? FootTpapb. 

*,* We have received from some friends of 
Mr. Dunhill, papers showing that it was he 
who, in 1847, brought before the corporation 
and the select committee of House of Com- 
mons the advantages of Copenhagen-fields as 
a site for the new market, and the general out- 
line of the scheme they have now adopted, and 
complaining of want of acknowledgment and 
consideration on the part of the Markets 
Committee. The committee should take this 
into consideration. For our own parts, how- 
ever, we do not recognise the advantages of 
the site: we agree with the correspondent 
whose letter we have printed that it is too near 
the metropolis. 





STIR IN THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Tue calm that has for some time prevailed 
in the Society of Antiquaries has been recently 
disturbed by a motion to reduce the admission- 
fee from 8i. 8s. to 51. 5s.; and the annual 
subscription from 41. 4s. to 2/. 2s.; the terms 
which prevailed in the society up to 1807. 
Mr. Bruce, the treasurer, in a letter to Lord 
Mahon, the president, had set forth that the 
onward progress of the society had been 
checked by the alteration at that time. The 
letter showed that the average number of new 
members admitted annually, taking the twelve 
years before the alteration, was 37, and of 
compounders, 204; while the average number 
during the last twelve years was 17, and of 
compounders, 53. In 1807 there were 813 
members: in 1851, there were but 484. The 
declension has been gradual; but uninter- 
mitting. On consideration of this statement 
and the subject generally, the council deter- 
mined on submitting a proposition to the 
society for altering the fee and subscription to 
the sums formerly payable; and on the 27th 
ult, this was carried at a speci ing of 
the members by 55 to 41. At the same time, 
with a view to prevent the admission of im- 
proper persons, the ballot was made more 
stringent ; one-fifth black balls, instead of 
one-third as now, being sufficient to exclude. 
The motion was very ably opposed by Mr. 
Pettigrew, and that gentleman has since 
ublished a pamphlet on the subject, while 
Mr. Lott has given notice of a motion to re- 
scind the resolution. We trust, however, that 
the society will not be led to do so. Without 
going the length of attributing the falling off 
in numbers wholly to the amount of the sub- 
scription, we are satisfied that a large number 
of working antiquaries in various parts of the 
country would join it if it were less, by whose 
means the works of the society would be 
greatly benefited. Let fitness be the test for 
membership rather than the ability to pay 
4l. 4s. annually. We look at this change as 
the first step to great improvements in the 
society and increased activity. The society 
ought to have at least as many members now 
as it had in 1807, notwithstanding the in- 
creased number of similar bodies, and we have 
no doubt whatever that it would have if the 
new arrangements had fair play, and the 
efforts to improve were continued. The 
society ought to let the country hear it is 
alive whenever and wherever its interference 





nb > committees 
pointed to determine on the peri 
papers, and illustrations B 
should be of the best character : tho, 
last part of the Archeologia are far from ere: 
able. We quite agree, too, with a jon 
from Mr. Pettigrew, that “the interests tie 
society would Promoted by the vicesnres: 
dents holding their seats for two years inseeh 
of = perman: — _ 
We sincerely hope that no animosi : 
feeling will be induced by the praia oa 
sion. Surely one gentleman ma think that 
the efficiency of the society may a increased 
by reducing the subscription, and another that 
this will not be so, without Personally quarrel 
ling or ascribing improper motives one to the 
other. Those who have compounded may fee} 
themselves personally aggrieved, but even 
these should regard the change as one of the 
chances of life, and remember that jf circum, 
stances had led the society to increase the sum 
payable, they would not have been called Upon 
for a further contribution. 
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ORATORY IN THE BEAUCHAMP CHAPEL 
AT WARWICK. 

THe picturesque oratory which we this 
week engrave is not onl architecturally ber. 
tiful in its proportions, decoration, and gener: 
effect, but has the additional interest of con. 
taining objects which, by their appearance, 2s. 
ciate themselves with past events. The little 
oratory in Beauchamp Chapel might, if divested 
of its contents, be looked over by many witha 
pone glance, but the rusty and grim 
ooking helmets, the ancient carved chest, and 
other objects like the withered garlands, por. 
tions of armour, coronets, and tattered baa. 
ners sometimes met with in country churches, 
fix the attention and lend a charm to the 
architecture, 

The oratory is situated on the north side of 
the Lady Chapel of St. Mary’s at Warwick, 
which was founded according to the wil of 
Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, who 
was in his day an eminent statesman and 
soldier, The oratory, which also served the 
purpose of a confessional, is 5 feet 6 inches 
above the level of the chapel : the confessional 
is raised somewhat higher, and communicates 
with the chancel of the church, where there is 
a grating of decorated ironwork : the aperture 
is shown in the engraving : the groined ceiling 
is richly ornamented with fan tracery and 
pendants, At the east end, where the helmets 
are now placed, was formerly the altar, with 
an elaborate niche on either side : these niches 
and some other parts of the oratory were, a 
the time of our visit, in a sad state of decay. 
The building of the Lady Chapel and oratory 
was commenced by the executors of Ric 
Beauchamp in 1439 and finished 1464, at the 
cost of 2,481/. 48. 7d. a large sum at that 
time. The tomb of the founder, whieb is of 
great beauty, is situated in the chapel: this 
tomb is the more interesting in conse 
quence of the contracts of the various work- 
men being still preserved: these are printed 
in Dugdale’s “ Warwickshire,” and Britton’ 
“ Architectural Antiquities,” vol. 4. There ate 
other curious tombs in the chapel, wee 
which is that of the Earl of Leicester, of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, who is made one 0 
the actors in Sir Walter Scott’s novel 
“Kenilworth.” On the tomb of Ric 
Beauchamp is the following inscription ~ 

‘* Preieth devoutly for the Sowel whom 


assoille of one of the moost worshipful — 


in his dayes of monhode & conning 
Beauchamp late Eorl of Warrewik lor - 
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in the Castel of -Roan therinne d ran 
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REASONS FOR THE 
THE NATIONAL 
SCOTLAND.* 

Mr. Elmes, the English architect, in his life 
of Sir Christopher Wren, takes an opportunity 
of eulogizing the article in the Quarterly Re- 
view, and stigmatizing restoration “as plagi- 
arism, and downright theft, without even 
enough of that ingenuity to conceal it which, 
among the Lacedemonians, procured pardon 
for a thief.” Sir William Chambers, another 
eminent English architect, in his Treatise on 
the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture, 
indulges in a virulent attack on Stuart’s 
Athens, expressing his decided opinion “ that 
it should be entirely excluded from the study 
of the architectural student,” since “ Grecian 
structures, even in the time of Pericles and 
Alexander, do not deserve much notice, either 
for dimensions, grandeur of style, rich fancy, 
or elegant taste: it follows that a knowledge 
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* See p. 335, ante. 


COMPLETION OF 
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ought not to be collected from them, but some 
purer and more abundant source, which, in 
whatever relates to art, can be no other than 
the Roman antiquities yet remaining in Italy.” 
He asserts that “the famous Parthenon,” as 
he calls it in derision, “is inferior, both in size 
and beauty of architecture, to St. Martin’s 
Church.” 

After exhausting every possible objection to 
the restoration of the Parthenon, and any at- 
tempt to execute a national decorative sculp- 
ture, the reviewers “beg leave to state dis- 
tinctly that their objections are mainly gathered 
from the most competent judges in their behalf. 
That they have hardly ventured to make any 
remark which has not been sanctioned in sub- 
stance by the sculptors, architects, and dilet- 
tanti of the southern metropolis.” In short, 
“they confidently assert that they are the 
faithful organs of the general sentiment, and 
that the best informed artists, and lovers of art 


| in England, oppose themselves to the scheme, 


because they are fairly convinced that it would 
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werfully impede the progress and cultivation 
F odainil decies* They claim the Earl of 
Aberdeen as “ one of their faithful organs, and 
triumphantly refer to a passage in bis work in 
confirmation of their doctrine. It is to be re- 
gretted his lordship should have expressed any 
opinion that could afford a colour of support 
to those whose bad taste, narrow-minded 
bigotry, and exclusive pretensions, are suffi- 
ciently exposed by most of the public works 
of architecture and sculpture they have executed 
in the “southern metropolis” within the last 
half century,—works which totally disqualify 
them, even admitting that they are the faithful 
organs of the public sentiment (of which there 
seems reason to doubt) from being “ the most 
competent judges of art.” How the restora- 
tion of the Parthenon, as the national monu- 
ment of Scotland, should powerfully impede’ 
the progress and cultivation of original design, | 
or interfere with the adaptation of modified | 
Greek to ordinary buildings, is a paradox too, 
alpable and absurd to require refutation. To 
be consistent, the Quarterly Reviewers, along | 
with “the best informed artists and lovers of | 
art in England,” ought “to have opposed | 
themselves” to the construction of the Wal-— 
halla of Germany, whieh, as already remarked, | 
is a Grecian temple after the Parthenon. If it | 
be difficult, on the plea of ignorance and pre- | 
judice, to find an exeuse for the perverted 
taste of two architects like Sir William Cham- | 
bers and Mr. Elmes, what can be alleged in| 
palliation of the paradoxes of the Quarterly 
Reviews and their dilettanti friends, Can we, 
really believe these gentlemen were sincere in| 
taking so deep an interest in our national | 
monument? Were they and their artistic | 
friends not rather actmated on this occasion by | 
a slight ebullition of jealousy, lest the success- 
ful completion of the structure and decorations | 
should eclipse the architectural glories of the | 
southern metropolis, not excepting the Athe-— 
nian St. Pancras, with its double Pandrosium, 
and the boasted facades of Regent-street. 
Though England was the first te bring to 
light the treasures of Grecian art by the 
oe of Stuart’s and Revett’s works, she 
as been the last to benefit by them. While 
France and Germany have raised noble exam- 
ples of the Grecian Temple on its full scale, 
and in all its massive grandeur and rich deco- 
ration, England has met produced one build- 
ing entitled to the appellation of Grecian, 
either in composition, materials, dimension, 
or decoration, Her Anglo-Greek practice has 
extended no farther tham attaching porticoes 
indiscriminately to every building, whether a 
church, a theatre, a palace, a club-house, or a 
jail,—nay, even to shop fronts, railway tunnels, 
markets, and fish-stalle, Nor can this excite 
surprise after the deetrines and princi so 
dogmatically inculeated by her writers and 
professional men:—-“ It is am easy matter,” 
says Blackwood, “ for the citizens of London, 
revelling in their superior wealth, and in pos- 
session of the seat of government, to deride 
the twelve columns, the fragment of a mighty 
undertaking, on the Calton-hill. These twelve 
columns, formed on the purest and chastest 
model, are the same benefit to the arts and the 
ublic taste which the poems of Virgil and 
omer are to literature: they will exist, if not 
destroyed by external violence, for thousands 
of years, and will be admired when the mere- 
tricious piles of London are re ‘uced to heaps 
of their mother clay. Even now, they are the | 
most imposing objects of the kind in Britain. | 
They surprise strangers more than any other, 
edifice of the island; and if the structure. 
is completed, by the munificence of dona-| 








tions and bequests, on the same scale of k 


magnificence, it will give to the Scottish | 
metropolis a distinction beyond what any capi- | 
tal of Europe can boast.’’* rae 

__ The following passage is from an able and | 
interesting article, on the same subject, in | 
Blackwood’s Magazine so far back as 1819 :—| 


‘‘ When we earnestly wish to impress upon the | 


ublic attention, therefore, the propriety of select. | 
ing the Perth Nati 
~ enon as the model for the National | 
- Onument, we do it, not from any blind partiality 
Or ancient art, or from any propensity to under- 


~, ; Restate ie 
ui" Magazine, No. CCL,—Article on British 





celebrity of our own literature and poetry has been 


| of Cicero would have been had they still remained 





fi Hi 

rom all quarters of the world, M 

and the cities of Italy owe <n 
almost entirely to their works of ancient a 
modern art. Had it not been for her oh 
of ancient grandeur, Rome herself would vem 
irrecoverably sunk under her civil wars and 
accumu disasters. It were needless to 
dwell on the advantages of restoring one of th 
most admired works of antiquity, asa standard 
of permanent attraction, which would Survive 
the fluctuating fashions of the day, and remain 
a model of taste to future generations, Inthe 
fine arts, more especially architecture and 
sculpture, the models and great works are 
confined to certain localities, beyond which 
Sarma is little felt. 

it must not be supposed that those 

advocate the restoration of the hance 
so bigotted in their admiration of the pure 
Greek as to think it could be adapted to ali 
kinds of buildings. The very selection of the 
Parthenon implies the reverse ; that they think 
it is only suitable for those structures of 
national grandeur which will admit of being 
executed on their full scale of dimensions, and 
with all their requisite decorations, To apply 
the temple on a reduced scale to ordinary 
buildings is sure to terminate in failure. That 
it is, however, very possible to compose a 
mixed Greek, adapted to a certain description 
of modern edifices, is exemplified in the 


value the genius of contemporary artists, but from a 
sober survey of the causes which bave led to the 
eminence of art in other states, and by which the 


Rome 


tan 





cr We ot forget that the works of anti- 

uity were restored, and their spirit diffused over 
Dowel before the *‘ Jerusalem Delivered ”’ or the 
‘* Paradise Lost '’ were written. It is from a wish to 
obtain similar advantages for the arts in this country 
that we press so earnestly for the restoration of the 
most perfect edifice of antiquity ia the National 
Monument. It is just because we have the highest 
opinion of the genius of our own artists that we 
would wish to give them the immense advantage of 
having the finest monument of ancient art contina- 
ally before their eyes. It is by such habitual con- 
templation, more than by the hurried impression of 
a transient visit, that the spirit of ancient excellence 
is to be inhaled; and could they obtain, io this way, 
the ad which the Italian artists have de- 
rived from the study of the Pantheon and the Celi- 
seum, we have not the slightest doubt that the 
genius of this country would rival the architecture, 
as it has long done the poetry of Italy. Such a 
measure would be the same service to the arts in 
this country that the restoration of Virgil and Cicero 
were to the and eloquence of Europe. It is 
not to be fi that, till such an edifice is 
erected, the influence of the magnificent ruins of 
Athens is as mach lost towards forming the public 
taste in this country, as the aeid or the Orations 


undiscovered amidst the rubbish hy monastic 
libraries ; and, were it accomplisted, we are san- 7 Pe ag 
guine enough to imagine that the genius of Britain Glyptothee of Munich, with its beautiful por. 
would make the same addition to the simplicity of tico, and the Museum of Berlin, with its noble 
the Grecian original, that the fancy of Tasso or colonnade of eighteen columns ; to which may 
Milton did to the poetry of Greece and Rome. But be added the High School of Edinburgh on 
if the present opportunity be suffered to escape, it the Calton Hill. In none of these buildings is 
is impossible to say when an opportunity may again the arch introduced. For the generality of 
occur of adorning our northern metropolis with| public buildings and street architecture, the 


this matchless edifice, or of transferring to its inha- | . t 
“tena ie on ia: Aaa oneal Roman and Italian styles are the most appro- 


‘ riate, 
the works of Phidias. Centuries may revolve before /P ae 
another similar opportunity occurs; and never, | << ee Gallery of — ord oe 
perhaps, in the future history of this country, will it ° onument monamental statues and dusts 
fall to the lot of its inhabitants to erect a building '% beginning to be felt by the sister kingdom, 
in which public feeling will be so deeply and univer- | Nor can the Eng) ish people shut their eyes to 
sally interested. . . . . . . The influence | the incongruous anomaly, if not desecration, 
which an ornamental edifice exercises upon the of transforming their two great metropolitan 
public taste is almost beyond the power of estima- | churches of St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey 
tion. Whether it is good or bad—it must stand jnto depositories of purely secular monuments 
for mst _ determine taste oe who of statesmen, warriors, philosophers, poets, 
view it w name even of its orginal author is artists " d th ithout order, 
for OF ches Sniabaiahhe ingen ee, re ne taney 
. : eR | consistency, or propriety, and utterly destitu 

to choose well the design of an edifice from which | -% :ohtest allas 
: | of all religious character —of the slightest alla 
such important effects upon the national taste must _. save 

: F ‘sions to the Christian’s hope of a future life 
follow. . « + « The genius of Michel- | hould for the first time 
angelo, and Bramante, has sought in vain to de- | Any stranger who should for the irs h 
viate from the rules which the Athenian edifices | Visit St. Paul’s Cathedral, after observing the 
have established ; and at this day men of all descrip- Numerous statues and medallions, with the 
tions, differing from one another in every other figures of Mars and Victory, of Neptune and 
subject of buman thought, unite in admiration ef Fame, with all their attendant ap o—_ 
their unequalled beauties, and, forgetting the rival-! cannons, flags, and blood-stained standards, 
ries of nations, meet in the ruins of the Acropolisto | might well ws excused if he supposed himself 
do homage to that perfection of design which, for jn g Pantheon of military honour, or temple 
above 2,000 years, has stood unrivalled among the | dedicated to Mars. No country can boast 4 
works of men. In suggesting, therefore, the Par- = 


inguished and illus 
thenon as the model of the National Monument, we | greater number of distinguishe 


, | try itain, but no country 
are not presumptuously setting up our own opinion | trious men than Great Britain, 


. : si 
above that of our contemporaries infinitely better | a8 done so little to on their poet nl 
qualified to judge of the subject than ourselves. It petuate their fame. V hy,’ re cial 
is just because we distrust our own opinion, and | Edwards, “are the testimonials of on “ol 
are strongly impressed with the importance of gratitude delayed till their object is insens 

selecting an unexceptionable model, that we make to the glory they confer ?”’* , 

the suggestion ; trusting in support of our opinion) Some malicious persons there are belonging 
to the united suffrages of the greatest men whom | to a class opposed to everything national at 
the world bas ever seen, and the concurring opiniun patriotic, who have presumed to assert that 


of twenty centuries on the only subject, perhaps, in the National Monument can be regarded in 00 


which perfect unanimity is to be found in the whole P t dedicated to war 
history of human affairs.’’ other light Gas & senee 


and the horrors of war. The very — 
But, besides giving a powerful impulse to | the truth. Like its great prototype °° 5 

architecture and the sister arts of sculpture | Acropolis of Athens, its original object “on 

and painting, its completion, by commemora- ly in comme 


reality a monument not merely 1D Oats 
ting the great men and warlike achievements | ration of British and Scottish achievement 
of Scotland, will effect another national and 


including the signal victories of the Brus 
most important object: it will resuscitate and 


arms by sea and land in the last ve _ 
eep alive that patriotic independence and | celebration of peace, prosperity, and indepe 
martial spirit for which our countrymen were 


ence, the consequences of the arr 
so distinguished, when Scotland was an inde- | triumphant termination of a long and ¢ 
pendent kingdom, but which is apt to die 


tous war, in which Great Britain fought _ 
away when united to a larger and richer king- | handed against banded Europe for the } 
dom like England. 


sexe 18. 
vation of her laws, her liberties, and her alta 
The embellishment of the Scottish capital 


}] bet 
ing a National Monument. But after 4 
sustain the renown and prosperity of a coun- 


pledges, meetings, and sesobasion® vd 
try, to improve the taste, and elevate the cha- | her pretensions, and prospectuses iota 8 
racter of its inhabitants, as the possession of | years, not confined to the British Islan 
wreat and distinguished monuments of art. | ~swoycso vane 


Sat ; f the 
T i : "ae * « Rdwards’ Administrative Economy © 
The ruins of Athens still attract admiration of England.” 
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-seulated over the four quarters of the globe; 
S having obtained two Acts of Parliament 
a alle its erection ; after having actuaily 
= enced the structure, and expended upon 
Tey after all this, it is no wonder that 
— ers, and our neighbours of England, 
evr sneer at itas anemblem of our pride, 
Taide and inconstancy. In short, we 
ste raised a monument, not to the glory and 
honour of of our country, but to its dishonour 
and reproach, and that on a site 80 elevated 
and conspicuous, as to strike the eye of every 
stranger who visits our metropolis, whether 
he enters the city from the south, north, east, 
or west. All strangers and foreigners of taste, 
it is true, admire this modern ruin more than 
any other structure in the city. But no 
sooner do they learn its history, than they 
express their wonder and surprise that the 
people of Scotland, more especially those of 
the capital, should be so dead to all sense of 
national glory and patriotism—so devoid of all 
taste for the fine arts, as not to complete the 
monument. GrorGe CLEGHORN, 





NOTES IN THE PROVINCES, 


Ipswich.—The new building for the Ipswich 
Grammar School is to be handed over to the 
head master by the mayor and corporation on 
the ist July. 

Gravesend. — St. James’s Church, Graves- 
end, erected on a site at the western entrance 
of the town, the gift of the Earl of Darnley, 
was consecrated on Friday week. It contains 
827 sittings, 527 free. Its total costis 3,400/. 
towards which the Church Building Commis- 
sioners granted 300/. and the Church Building 
Society, 4801. A deficiency of 800/. still re- 
mains to be supplied by private subscriptions. 

Southampton.—From an advertisement in 
the Hampshire Advertiser, it appears that the 
local board of health are wanting a loan of 
20,000/. to enable them to proceed with the 
necessary works for the sewerage of the town. 

Wilton.—It is proposed, according to the 
Wilts Mirror, to light this place with gas by 
pipes from Salisbury. A correspondent of the 
Mirror, however, advises the erection of a gas- 
work at Wilion itself, as costing less than a 
continuation of pipe, &c. from Salisbury. 

Worcester.—The new market-house recently 
built has a span roof something in the style of 
the transept of the Crystal Palace ; but as only 
the central portion was required to be of glass, 
the sides have been filled up with corrugated 
iron. The side aisles scarcely correspond, it is 
said, with the centre, and the appearance of 
the building, it is thought, would have been 
improved, if, instead of stalls down the middle 
of it, there had been a central aisle, as in the 
old house. The architect was Mr. Armstrong, 
of Bristol, and the contractors, Messrs, Wall- 
burton and Walker, of London. The east 
front, facing the shambles, has four en- 
trances, as well as several fish-stalls. The 
stalls down the middle of the building will be 
devoted to the sale of fruit, poultry, &c. The 
painting of the whole is deferred for the 
present, 

_Feckenham.—The lay-proprietor, Mr. E. V. 
Neale, has given orders for the rebuilding of 
he chancel of the parish church, which, in 
addition to disfigurement, is in a dilapidated 
and almost dangerous condition. The walls 
be of great thickness, but they bulge out 
- ireateningly in various places. ‘I'he architect 
qitusted with the work is Mr. Butterfield. 

uch of the features of the present chancel as 
in ne ‘o its original conception will be copied 
ps “ew work, and particularly some cha- 
wh hoc lancet windows. The roof, which 
be © pitched @ trifle more shar ly than at 

. a wil be open, with framed principals, 
ished Thi being dressed, stained, and var- 
of the f his will give room for an east window 
one-hal bp proportionate dimensions. About 

brn the chancel will contain oaken 
onan the other half will be kept clear of 
and ap, make room for the communion table 
t AP sider the altar rails. The floor of 
inters seed paved with encaustic tiles, 
w meat _ With Yorkshire stone. Whilst 

bri ead en progress the chancel areh will 
P. The stone to be used will be 


a 
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from the Inkberrow quarries, and the work is| | Newport.—The church of Holy Trinity, re- 
to be performed by Mr. Robinson, of Redditch, | cently erected, was consecrated on T uesday in 
whose men have already commenced opera-| last week. It is situated in a new district 
tions. A local paper suggests that the| formed in the district of St. Paul. The site 
ee a — and early movement, | has been given by the Tredegar Wharf Com- 
should take down the brickwork which blocks | pany and Sir Charles Morgan, bart. For the 
up the arch between the nave and tower, and {erection of the church, the district is mainly 
obstructs the view of a good window in the| indebted to the exertions of Mr. S. Homfray, 
west side of the latter. ; the principal of the firm just mentioned, who 
Dorchester—The restoration of the oldjalso supplied the heating apparatus aad bell 
Abbey Church of Dorchester is resumed. | for the church, laid out the ground round it, 
The builder is now engaged, under the direc- | and provided the iron fence railings. The 
tion of the architect last named, in restoring | style of the building is Early English, of the 
and ae 2 om - — a _ — ope It —— of a pint north 
in reflooring and seating that portion of the| and south aisles, a chancel, tower, and vestry. 
church now used for Divine service. It is also | The nave is 70 feet long, 24 feet 6 inches wide, 
in contemplation to raise the pitch of a portion | 24 feet high to the square, and 37 feet high to 
of the roof to the height of that of the eastern| the ridge board of the roof. The aisles are 
extremity. Great interest has been taken in| each 70 feet long, 14 feet 6 inches wide, 24 feet 
the restoration of this church by the Oxford| high to the square, and 35 feet high to the 
Architectural Society, under whose direction, | ridge-board of the roof. The chancel is 18 feet 
and by whose aid the east end of the chancel | deep and 16 feet wide, 22 feet high to the 
roof was raised to its original height, the square, and 32 feet high to the ridge board of 
windows of the Sacrarium restored, and much | the roof. The tower is 18 feet square, and 
important work effected. What is now in pro- 72 feet high. There are 545 sittings, 301 free. 
gress, it seems, was greatly needed. | Accommodation is also provided for 96 chil- 
Cheltenham.—The new Highbury Chapel for | dren. The cost of building amounted to about 
Congregationalists, in Winchomb-street, was | 2,500/. of which about 500/. remain unde- 
opened on Tuesday week. It is calculated to| frayed. The architect was Mr. J. H. 
seat 1,200 persons, including 300 school chil-| Langdon. 
dren and 100 free poor. The building is of} Liscard.—On Tuesday week, the Roman 
Decorated Gothic architecture. The fagade| Catholic Bishop of Shrewsbury laid the 
consists of three porches opening en suite, and | foundation stone of a new Catholic chapel at 
toot connected with the three aisles. Pst Liscard. The new te ang hes close beside 
roof is Queen-post, with the tie-beam fixed} the small old church. It will be 96 feet long 
/some distance up the principal rafters.| by 45 feet wide, and be capable of containing 
|This ceiling is divided into eight panels} 700 persons. The style of architecture is the 
|or compartments, intersected by Gothic ribs,! Ornamented Gothic of the twelfth century. It 
and supported by pendants. The roof itself| will have a tower and steeple 120 feet high. 
consists of timber and iron framings, the| Messrs. Eyre and Hansom, of Liverpool, are 
latter having been constructed and “a es ren - ‘ ; his 
out by Messrs. Fox and Henderson. e ridgnorth.—The mains for supplying thi 
ventilation connected with the roof was town with water are being laid down in the 
designed and carried out by Mr. George Free-/| streets. The engine-house, reservoir, shafts, 
man, and is so arranged that the denser yee “te songemeene, ¢ Mx Deaea at 
spheric air cannot prevent the ascent an ilston.—The plans o r. Bidlake, o 
escape of the more rarefied air from the interior. | Wolverhampton, architect, have been selected 
The heating apparatus has been carried out by | for the town-hall, and those of Messrs. Ash- 
| Mr. Mallory, and is somewhat similar to that at } pitel and Whichcord, of London, for the baths 
Cheltenham College, the object being to impart} and wash-houses about to be erected here, 
uniform heat, without dryness. bad spa 2 | The Te ~ po bare . er 
‘of Riga oak, carved by Mr. Elliot, and is much | more than 2,000/. e town-hall (which w 
rae. than the pulpits recently erected in be in the Italian style of architecture) will em- 
neighbouring places of worship. fe is arranged | brace, on the ground floor, rooms for the ac- 
with gutta percha tubes connected with pews); commodation of the Town Commissioners, 
er to ge labouring iy a be yg ae wy remy! — oe 
ness. To meet the convenience of divided , offices. On the first floor there wi a 
pews, a narrow aisle has been introduced. | room for public purposes, together with com- 
“ The striking peculiarity of this chapel,” says | mittee rooms, cloak-room, and rooms for the 
the Cheltenham Free Press in describing it, “1s,| hall-keeper. The building will be erected on 
that whilst it is in striet accordance with the|a part of the Market-place fronting Church- 
hest ecclesiastical models, there are no obstruc- | street. There will be an entrance into the 
tions either to sight or sound, thus deferring | market through a large archway in the centre 
, to the utilitarian views of the age, rather than | of the building. The baths and washhouses 
'to the elaborate designs of pillar and other | (the oo genase of pe will also ry peng 
, grand obstructions, so prevalent in a previous | are to be erected in r Smeg an _ hag 
age.” The interior is entirely surrounded by sist of first and second class private baths, 5 
galleries, the eastern end being occupied as a plunge bath, rooms for the bath-keeper, an 
| singing gallery and organ-loft, a recess exactly washhouses for the working classes. 
adapted to the size required having been con-| Ashton.—Another new oa erected by 
| structed for that purpose. The predilection in Messrs. Thomas Mason and nog has just 
favour of lead lights is said to have prevented been completed here 80 far as the yrs is 
| the intended use of ground plate-glass through- concerned, | It is 284 feet Iong, by 47 i 
‘out the windows of the church. The whole wide, and six stories high, and is uniform wit 
| has been carried out from the designs of Mr. the one erected some time ago by the same 
|S. Onley, jun. architect, without the assistance firm, both on land between Ashton old = , 
| of a professional clerk of works, Mr. George | leading to Guide-bridge and the canal. Mr. 
| Freeman having carried out the intentions of Bellhouse was the architect, and mr 
the architect. At the back of the pulpit has | Sigley the contractors. The es ut 
been placed a new organ erected by Messrs. | fifty, engaged on the work, were — toa 
Andrews and Foster, of Hull, and consisting | dinner by the Messrs. Mason; Mr. ichael 
of a great organ, and choir organ; the great Coffey, foreman of the works, in the chair. 
organ being enclosed in a large swell box, pro- | Lichfield —I\t has been unanimously resolved 
ducing a double effect. It contains: 1, Bour-| at a vestry meeting in St. Mary’s Church, that 
don: 2, Tenoroon; 3, Open Diapason; 4,|Mr. Gorton, builder, be instructed by the 
Viola di Gamba; 5, Stop Diapason, Bass; 6, | churchwardens to give an estimate of the cost 
Stop Diapason, Treble; 7, Principal; 8, 12th; of doing the repairs necessary to the tower 
9, 15th; 10, Tierce; 11, Sesquialtra ; 12, Horn ; | and body of the church, and that another 
13, Hantboy. The -_~ a aga ee to take that estimate 
a i : 2, St lapason; J, VUlara- | . 
seg eee acival, 5, Wald. Flate; 6, 15th.| Doncaster.—The first stone of a new gas 
In addition to which it is —— to enc a was —— Monday week at the corpora- 
i y n in the choir organ, and | tion gas works. q 
Double om re c.c.c. 16 feet on| Blackburn.—It is believed that the local 
the pedals, Peel Monument Committee will resolve on 
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cting baths and washhouses as a suitable 
fulfilment of their official purpose; and that 
the additional subscriptions necessary will be 
forthcoming. 

Wigan.—The plans of the public hall, fur- 
nished by Mr. Lane, of Manchester, _archi- 
tect, have been approved of at a meeting on 
Tuesday in last week in the town-hall], The 
structure, it is calculated, will cost from 2,500. 
to 3,000/. The site, it would appear, will be 
in King-street, measuring 783 square yards, 
with frontage of 53 feet, and depth to wall of 
grammarschool 121 feet; cost about 500/. About 
3,250 shares of 1l.each have already been taken, 
and 1,000 more are to be issued.——Plans 
for a new Independent Chapel at West 
Houghton have been prepared by Mr. Richard 
Aughton, jun. of Preston, builder, and ap- 
proved of. That gentleman, says a local 
paper, was also the successful competitor for 
the contract? 
Wednesday week. The site is adjacent to the 
old chapel, which is to be converted into a 
school-house. The new chapel will be in the 
Gothic style, and calculated to accommodate 
about 700 people, and will cost about 1,400/. 
towards which about 1,000/, have already been 
contributed. 


Arbroath.—A number of improvements and 
alterations in various of the shops and premises 
in the High-street of this town have recently 
been made, including the clearing away of out- 
side stairs, an old nuisance of a very general 
order in Scotland, though usually connected 
with the complete subdivision of houses for 
separate families so well carried out there. —— 
The Episcopal congregation of Arbroath are 
talking of erecting a place of worship for them- 
selves. A correspondent of the Arbroath 
Guide, under the name of “ Christopher Wren 
Tertius,’ has some jocular strictures on 
Church Architecture in Arbroath, “ Free 
Ladyloan Church,” he says, “ boldly invites 
public observation with exactly that degree of 
modesty which we usually find in persons 
dressed out in garish cast-off finery. It has 
evidently been set down in its present site 
with the utmost precipitation, all unsuspicious 
of the mere possibility that the eminence on 
which it stands could ever become converted 
into the street of a town. The awkwardness 
of its situation strikingly contrasts with the 
tact evinced in the plan and collocation of the 
Roman Catholic chapel adjacent, which is as 
much superior to it in external appearance as 
it is palpably inferior to the Presbyterian 
chapel in its internal arrangements. The 
interior of Free Ladyloan certainly tends some- 
what to mitigate the repugnance with which 
the outside can scarcely fail to inspire the 
beholder. If those unfortunates (a pretty 
large number, I reckon) who are exposed to 
the fire shot darted through the gaping 
western window on Sabbath afternoons are 
perfectly satisfied with their lot, it is not for 
us to grumble, or stir them up to discontent 
or sedition against their rulers: we only hope 
their ocular nerves are a little stronger than 
ours. If common report hold good, the 
church has acquired more éclat from the 
mechanism of the precentor’s desk than that 
displayed in the pulpit.” 

Inverness.—Operations for the erection of 
the new bridge have been commenced by 
Messrs. Hutchins and Co. who have opened 


the contract by walling off a large enclosure 
for the workmen. 


Llangristiolys, Anglesea.—The parish church 
having been restored, or rather rebuilt, was 
re-opened last week. The whole except the 
west and east walls was razed within 3 feet of 
the ground. A perpendicular window in the 
latter was restored, and this, with a stone arch 
dividing the nave from the chancel, and the 
stone work of the inner and outer doorways of 
the south porch, restored, are the only portions 
of the old church remaining. The roofs are 
open, stained, and varnished. The benches 
are open, and have moulded ends. The robing- 
room is a moulded and carved wooden inclo- 
sure, at the north-west angle of the nave, lighted 
by a window in the north wall. Mr. Henry 

ennedy was the architect ; and Mr. Ebenezer 
Thomas the contractor, 


The chief stone was laid on} 


TRINITY-SCHOOL, READING. 


Tu1s school and teacher’s residence, now 
nearly completed, adjoins Trinity Church, 
Reading : it is intended for 100 children, and 
has an entrance-porch, class-room, and room 
for bonnets. ‘The residence contains sitting- 
room, kitchen, and scullery, and three bed- 
rooms. The whole of the buildings are of 
faced-flint with Bath stone dressings. ‘The 
bell-turret, which also serves as a ventilator, is 
of oak, with a gilded cross for the termination. 
The school has an open timber roof, framed 
with curved braces, collar, &c. and covered 
with slates: it is lined with ashlar to the 
underside of windows. The porch is roofed 
with Bath stone, supported on stone-ribs. 

As will be seen, the style of the building is 
Early English. The expense, including fences 
and fittings, &c. complete for occupation, will 
be 9002. The architect is Mr. John Billing. 
Messrs. Wells, of Reading, are the builders. 

REFERENCES. 
A School, 20 feet by 40 feet. 
B Class-room, 10 feet by 12 feet. 
C Sitting-room (Mistress), 12 feet by 15 feet. 
D Kitchen, 10 feet by 12 feet. 
E Scullery, 10 feet by 5 feet 9 inches. 
F Washing and Bonnets. 
“ P 
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| EXCAVATIONS AND ANTIQUITIES ON 
THE VIA APPIA, ROME.* 

| THe minister of public works, Signor 
| Jacobini, induced by the discoveries of master- 
| pieces of art, that had been made, from time to 
| time, on the site of the Via Appia near Rome, 
determined to make methodical and scientific- 
‘ally conducted excavations on and adjoining 
to that road. Pias IX. approved of the pro- 
ject, and the works were begun in December, 
| 1850, by some 150 labourers, at the fourth 
mile-stone from the Porta Capena, in the 
|direction of Albano. * * * The first 
| appearance on visiting the spot is nowise in- 
| viting,—newly turned up ground between dead 
| walls, with two otherlines of stones betweenthem, 
| standing some centimeters above the level, and 
| forming a kind of stone avenue—that is all. 
| Yet this avenue, stretching away in a right 
line as far as the eye can reach, is somewhat 
striking. On approaching, however, the imme- 
diate scene of operation, every step adds to our 
astonishment. The uncovered graves, at first 
few, appear more and more, closer and closer, 
and at last seem even to cover one another, till 
they range thick together in the view, like 
houses in a street, and another Pompeii seems 
to be beforeus. * * * The present exca- 
vations include the level of the street and the 
monuments immediately adjoining—in all a 
regular breadth of 22 metres. Investigation 
beyond this limit is reserved for a later time. 
At first the fragments of sculpture were 
divided, when found, into two classes: those 
of any worth were placed in a neighbouring 
magazine for further investigations: the others 
were left on the spot. But subsequently a 
better system has been followed. Bach monu- 
ment, as laid open, is marked with a number, 
and every piece recognised as belonging to it 
was marked with the same mark. Then, when 
possible, a restoration of the whole monument 
is attempted with the remaining fragments. 
* * © The remains consist chiefly of three 
classes,—temples, tombs, and ustrina (places 
for burning the dead),—the first and last more 
rare, the second innumerable. * * * Of 
the early times of the Republic mention should 
be made of the tombs with very well pre- 
served capitals of various orders, the enta- 
blature and ornaments of excellent workman- 
ship, generally in Peperin or Travertine 
stone, which were discovered at the base 
of the larger buildings. * * * A peculiar 
kind of tomb of this epoch is seen in those 
which are circular in plan, full of earth, and 
apparently terminated in a tumulus, on which 
trees were planted. Their style of construc- 
tion, the size of the blocks, &c. call forcibly 
to mind the Etruscan type. Of the end of 


* The following extracts from a letter from Rome, 
translated from the Ali, ine Bi it 











the republic, the time of August; Hf 
of the decline, there are many remain tat 
have several orders, and are encased with the 
most varied marble ornaments: others = 
constructed with the “ opus reticulatum” =) 
others betray the period of the decline in < 

construction and ornament. The entablature 
of a lofty building, in white marble of ain 
cially excellent workmanship, was fortunate!y 
brought to light. So also, a round tomb | Ms 
afforded admirable fragments of Greek omy 
which lead to the expectation that the wh i 
can be again perfectly restored. So much for 
the architectural remains, most of which -4 
of value, at any rate for the history of the at 

if they are not remarkable for their workinan. 


«3 

The letter then goes on to describe the 
statues, mostly draped and headless, which 
have been found in connection with the monu- 
ments which they adorned. Many of then 
have been held worthy of transport to the 
museum of the Vatican. Marble vessels, con. 
taining the ashes, and many altars in Greek 
style, sculptured with figures of men and 
animals in various forms, have also been 


\found, The inscriptions on the base of the 


monuments are numerous, and afford a rich 
field of speculation for the lover of palzo. 
graphy, to whom they present many novel 
combinations of characters. The characters 
of the old republican times, cut in Albano stone, 
betray the most archaic forms: they improve 
in later times, cut in Travertine ; and in the 
latest period of the republic and the most 
favourable epoch of the arts are seen, correct 
and beautiful, engraved in marble, till they 
ultimately degenerate with the art in its de. 
cline. 

Besides these funeral monuments, other ob- 
jects connected with building have beenbrought 
to light. The villa of the Quintitieri, with 1s 


| splendid entrance, the bases of the columns 


in situ, the shafts fallen down alongside ; near 
it a nymphezum, superior to any hitherto dis- 
covered among the remains of antiquity. The 
excavations as yet extend for a length of about 
three miles: .it is proposed to continue them 
next to Monte Albano, then to the old town 
Bovilla, which operations will altogether form 
a length of eleven miles. Fancy all this done, 
and all possible restorations made! It will be 
a school for antiquaries, historians, paleogra- 
phists, and artists, such as the Eternal City 
alone can produce !* 








THEORY OF THE TIDES. 

Tne paper signed “ W. Adolph,” whicl 
appeared in Tue Buiiper, disputing the 
received opinion in all the text-books on the 
subject, calls forth observations on the as- 
serted anomalies of the question. The die 
gram he gives represents the theory, but, 4 
course, it is very exaggerated, because it wou! 
be impossible in a drawing to show the extreme 
delicacy of the tidal wave, compared to the size 
of the earth: it can only be imagined, | 
delineated : thus, assuming a globe the size 0 
the dome of St. Paul’s, with a diameter of | “ 
feet, as a model of the earth, and taking 4 tid 
elevation of 20 feet, by a common ru My 
arithmetic this tidal wave would on such § 
scale occupy but a 27th part of the eo 
of a bank-note (of 300 to the inch). +48 
observation is made rather to show the ~ 
derate bounty of the Creator in making = 
an arrangement, because if the tidal onary 
were of great amount, the best Jand next - 
rivers and much of the coast would be - ag 
useless, or inconvenienced. The objection * 
the difference of the action of the moon at 
Helena and at Land’s End is founded on “ 
erroneous idea, for “ W. Adolph’ a, 
have overlooked causes produced by the rast 
trifugal motion which, near the equator, “= te 
the water 13 miles high; therefore, 1t od 
expected that the common tidal wave ca 
in such situations exhibit much effect. oe 

This applies to “ W. Adolph’s ot seaivé 
jections to the torrid zone. A very arn in 
account is given on the subject in al Philo: 
Partington’s Natural and Dae ieee. 
sophy, pp. 393 and 394. , a 





spliaingly J ng, 
Mr. C. C. Nelson, further elucidate the communication we 
recently published, from Mr. Tite. 
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~ s]GHTS AND SCENERY. 

The Haymarket Theatre. —Comedy and farce 
are in full vogue here, and appear to command 
he success they merit. The last novelty, 
The Foundling,” from the pen of Mr. Buck- 
stone, a lively and interesting piece, introduc- 
ing some yood acting on the part of Mr. 
Cae, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, the author, &c. does 
not admit of much display in the way of 
scenery. There is & drawing-room scene which 
i. yery complete in its appointments. 

The Princess’s Theatre.—Many years ago, 
when the green curtain was an imposing 
mystery and the ring of the prompter’s bell 
made our eyes open and heart beat, there 
was, we remember, @ dramatic version of Lord 
Byron’s alarming tale, “The Vampire,” but 
it. was not assisted either by the acting 
or the stage effects which are bestowed 
on the drama on the same subject now 
being acted at the Princess’s. r. Bour- 
cicault sustains the principal part very eff- 
ciently. ‘The scenery entitles Mr. Gordon to 
very great praise. The “ Village of Raby 
Peveryl,” in the first drama, and the same spot 
after a lapse of 200 improving years, in the 
third, are charmingly painted. There is a 


very cleverly-painted interior, “ Alan Raby’s | 


Bedchamber,” in the same period, which 
specially deserves mention. We should ques- 
tion, however, the propriety of the light em- 
ployed in the scene in which the resuscitation 
of the evil disposed gentleman takes place,— 
“The Peaks of Snowdon,”’—as somewhat 
marring what would otherwise be a fine pre- 
sentation of moon-struck mountain scenery. 
It may be a local peculiarity, but it has clearly 
more the effect of the sun, and that one of the 
hottest, than of the soft rays of the moon. 

Rosherville Gardens.—Neither a finer scene 
nor a prettier sight can be found than these 
gardens just now. Accident led us there a 
week ago, and though at that time the con- 
atellation Aquarius, whatever astronomers may 
say to the contrary, must have been in the 
des-cendant, there were sufficient intervals of 
sun-light to judge of them. They are laid out 
with great taste, and the pains bestowed on 
their maintenance give ample returns. Nature 
and art are very happily joined. 





FOREIGN ARTISTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Annual Meeting of German Architects and 
Civil Engineers—This annual gathering, re- 
sembling those held in this country, but consist- 
ing of the profession of the whole of Germany, 
has been just held at Brunswick. The society 
visited the several churches of that ancient 
capital of the Guelphs, whence the members 
were conveyed by a gratuitous train to Wolfen- 
biittel to view the new town church and the 
library. ‘he number of the members regu- 
larly inscribed amounts to 216, amongst whom 
there are 102 foreign architects and engineers ; 
considerably more than in any previous meet- 
ing. The different branches of the Brunswick 
ministry, as well as the civic authorities, were 
fully represented in the interesting meetings 


of the associations, where important topics of | 
4 P | Soward, Mr. Russell Freeman, Mr. C. H. 


‘Smith, Messrs. Martin and Wood, Mr. Mather, 
Mr. M‘Swiney, Mr. Farley, and other friends 
| of the Institution. 


general interest were discussed. 

The Monument of Rembrandt.—The city of 
Amsterdam, including the population from the 
king downwards, has been kept in a pleasant 





} 


| 


} 


} 
' 


excitement by the inauguration of the monu- | 


ment of the great Dutch artist. The bronze 
Statue of Rembrandt, including the plinth, 
Which are cast in one piece, measures 15 
Amsterdam feet, and is a work of M. Royer’s. 
a expresses quiet and repose, resting 
he ich right leg, the left stepping forth, by 
pe an easy natural posture has been 

leved. The arms are placed crossways, so 
that the le 


a the shoulder, while the right holds the 
pe ree of Rembrandt, and the under-garment 
ae 4 full, vigorous form, hinting at the 
is a sound healthfulness. The postament 
front a simple, and consists of grit. On the 
On th © name of the great artist is inscribed. 

© rear we read: “ Hulde van het Nogel- 


Schla 
sent os pense 1852.” The king was pre- 


isity of such an association, he observed, was 
| obvious ; and, although circumstances had deprived 


ft grasps the cloak, hanging down | 


The costume is in accordance with | 


i 
} 
| 


| 


as follows :—* But this statue does not alone class in the community in the promotion of a bene- 
speak to us of art, which never can progress volent object immediately concerning themselves, 
tsolately with any nation: it speaks to us of He remembered the time when he was associated 
times when our people could develop them- | With working masons, and was taught the use of the 
selves widely in state and church, in science | 0! in the same way as it was understood by them ; 
and art, although in the turmoils of strife and 2"4 be looked back to that time with peculiar satis- 
contention.” The King on replying called forth faction. Adverting to the casualties and dangers to 
a Hoezee! to the prosperity of the country. | — their trade exposed them, he urged upon the 
An art-festival in the park exhibited a Sl pa in — Seip ents mm eo ee 
ai : ; vocating them ; and concluded with givi 
si ya ia ~yaaumaan and pictured emblems ” tg md to the Institution.”’ ae 
Monument to Johannes Miiller, the Historian. oom aie aa a i old rane 
—This personage, who died as one of the minis- _ing the fifth generation of his name in the trade, 
ters of King Jerome of Westphalia, reposed | acknowledged the toast on behalf of masons gene- 
hitherto under a scanty slab of stone in the Tally. The improved management of the institu- 
churchyard of Cassel. King Ludwig of Bavaria | tion would render it beneficial to the trade at large. 
has now a suitable monument erected to the | The Chairman reminded the meeting that Mr. 
memory of his friend. It represents the entrance | is, Gheie President, had aided them in the 
to an antique temple, where two marble statues | a . — ond’ A be hed been fo Haghend a 
(History and Criticism) are placed. Above | he eames toggle egos 
is the bust of Miller, executed in life size. | nn ee ae enaen at Sie ee 
q ‘ ist . ’ ed in ite size. | England, and rejoice to hear of the re-establishment 
The inscription (in German) runs thus: “ Se-| of his health, and of his intended return by easy 
pulebre of J. de Miiller, born at Shaffhouse |journeys. The tide having thus turned in his 
in 1752, died at Cassel in 1809. What Thu- | favour, there could not be a better time to express 
cydides was to Hellas, and Tacitus to Rome, | the good feeling they all entertained towards him, 
this was he to his native land. This monu- | @"d their best wishes for his perfect recovery and 
ment was erected by King Ludwig I. of Speedy return. 
Bavaria, the admirer of his historical works.”| 1” Teply to the toast, “ The Vice- Presidents,” 
The humble stone which had hitherto marked | Mr. C. H. Smith returned thanks, and said that, 


the place has n . . feeling himseif to be “ thorough bred ”’ in the trade 
pit ann been embodied in the wena he always felt peculiar pleasure in attending the 


= P F i f the society; and so far as his means 
Diisseldorf.—The programme of this year’s | nt pati ite : 

spring festival of artists has been seillaiands ee ee ee 
It comprises the combination of several old| Mr. Westmacott, R.A. proposed the health of 
cycles of traditions intu one pageant, exhibiting | the Chairman. Lord Robert Grosvenor was & 
a variety of decorations and costume. The | nobleman who dignified bis rank by his talents, and 
procession will start from the seat of the artists’, by his readiness to aid all classes of his fellow- 
locale (Malkasten) to the Grafenberg, one of ,C9trymen. He bad not deserted them on this 


the finest sights near that fair Rhine city. prone inti penenny- ae 0 for the soppy 
most impo n measure. 


lordship’s absence had thrown some cold water on 
| their chairman, bat none at all upon the meeting, 

THE increasing success of this meritorious | i consequence of the Chairman’s able conduct of 
institution was marked and stimulated by a | the proceedings. Mr. Freeman was well known 
public dinner on Thursday, the 17th, jn the | #0d respected by them all; and for himself he had 


Freemasons’ Hall. To enable the working | te Meg Riek dnideoie ee a motion, 
a . > | If, ian a sculptor: 
members of the trade to participate in the fes-' 12 was the head of the sateen 


tival, tickets were issued to them at five shil-! ,5¢ where he should look for hands unless to 
lings each; whilst such of the patrons and | guch a company as the present. Looking at the 
supporters of the society as preferred another admirable workmanship of the ecclesiastical 
course were indulged with wines, &c. and a and other ancient edifices of England, it was a 
seat at the chairman’s table, on the usual source of pride to feel that there had been great 
terms of such meetings. In the whole a body | names among the British masons of the olden times. 
of more than 100 persons were assembled, in In proposing the ‘* Army and Navy,’’ the chair. 
the utmost cordiality and good will; and we | ™&” had referred to the splendid clab-houses, by 
cannot doubt that as promoting a more friendly |&Fecting which these classes had benefited the 
intercourse between the employers and the ™*S°"S- He (Mr. Westmacott) prayed that the 


: ; Rvs us army and the navy might only be called upon to 
employed, the meeting will ie the precursor give them an opportunity of erecting as many of 
of many others of a similar kind. 


| these splendid palaces as they could find room for: 
Lord Robert Grosvenor, M.P. had engaged he should be very glad to see swords turned into 
to take the chair, but was unfortunately pre- 


) chisels. The able advocacy of the institution by 
vented doing so by the fact that three im- the chairman deserved their gratitude. As he had 
portant public measures (the Water Supply said, it ought to be self-supporting, and it would 
Bill, the Sewers Biil, and the Interments Bill) then be a source of pride to every member. Every 
demanded his attendance in the House of Com- time they met to carry out the high object they had 
mons; and other members of Parliament were re Po they would stand a step higher in publie 
absent from the same cause. The chair was,|OP!M0®. ; : ; 4 

ae ss | The Chairman, in returning his thanks, said,'in 
however, ably filled by Mr. William Freeman, | 4. lbaneap gesosstray “ree ies Siawenenaii 
treasurer of the Society, who was supported by 
Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A. Mr. Behnes, Mr. 





had been prepared to mention a circumstance which 

might have interested him. His lordship had once 
inquired of him as to the site of Peterborough 

House, Millbank, in which he was born; buat 
| which, in the many changes in that neighbourhood, 
‘had been swept away. He (the Chairman) found 
' that that bouse had stood on the site of the stone- 
yard now occupied by his friend Mr. Chadwick ; 
and that gentleman, he was happy to add, had for- 
warded him five guineas as a contribution to the 
funds of the institution. He was gratified by the 
thanks of the meeting, and by the presence of the 
many old friends around him. In such friendship 
there was much to be thankful for, and the power 
to promote a benevolent object was one of a man’s 
highest privileges. 

A namerous list of subscriptions was then read, 
comprising the following amounts :—Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, 10/. 10s.; Mr. James Tulloch, F.R.S. 
107. 10s.; Mr. R. Westmacott, R.A. 5/. 5s.; Mr. 
Sidnef'Smirke, R.A. 5/. 5s.; Mr. Chadwick, 5/. 5s.; 
Mr. J. Russell Freeman, 5/. 5s.; Mr. Thomas 
Freeman, 5/. 5s.; Mr. C. H. Smith, 3/. 3s.; Mr. 
G. Myers, 3/. 3s.; Mr. John Foote, 3/. 3s. ; Mr. 
Samuel Nowell, 22. 2s.; Mr. William Harrison, 
21. 2s.; Mr. Soward, 22. 2s.; Mr. Faciey, 2. 28.3 
Mr. E. Farrer, 2/. 2s. ; and many others. 

The health of Mr. Whitehead, the Secretary, 


The loyalty of the meeting was warmly elicited 
by the Chairman in proposing the introductory 
toasts ; and he then proceeded to give ‘‘ Prosperity 
to the Masons’ Provident Institution.’’ The neces- 


it for a few years past of that éclaf which many 
similar bodies had obtained, that was no cause for 
discouragement. Other institutions, which now 
boasted of their almshouses and lists of pensioners, 
and were in a flourishing condition, had been kept 
for a long time in a similar state of infancy and 
inefficiency. Without alluding further to the past, 
all the differences which had existed were now dis- 
sipated ; and the members of the society were con- 
siderably on the increase. If they exerted them- 
selves, they would secure even more support from 
their employers and others interested in their wel- 
fare than they had yet received, but his great desire 
was that the institution should be self-supporting. | 
A body of men so capable as the masons of pro- | 


nauguration, when the president of | viding for the sustenance of themselves and their | The | 
the Haag Art Commission spoke to his Majesty families, ought to be independent of every other | being given, he adverted to the difficulties (almost 
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disheartening) which the society had encountered, 
and to its now increasing and steady progress. 
He also referred to the presence in the room of two 
pensioners, who were in receipt of weekly allow- 
ances from the funds,—the one, an infirm mgr: 
upwards of seventy years of age; the other, age 

forty, afflicted with paralysis in both arms. He 
trusted that, supported by the trade, the society 
would flourish, and that they might enjoy many 

sore such festivals as the present. yon 
The Thainons then propendl “ The Press,’” in 
connection with the health of the Editor of Tue 
Britper. He adverted in flattering terms to the 
efforts of that paper in diffusing information, and 
promoting the interests of the working classes, and 
kindly expressed regret at the accident which kept 
the Editer from them on that occasion. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTITUTE OF 
SCOTLAND. 


On the 11th the Scottish Institute visited 


| company’s west-end station, opposite Hunger- 


Electric Tel h Company, it will be re- 
mer bered, re limited liability of the 
shareholders [which may present an obstacle 
to future “amalgamation ”’], and the power of 
compulsorily laying down their wires over any 
railway in the kingdom. 

The arrangements pending between the 
Electric Telegraph Company, the Astronomer 
Royal, and the South-Eastern Railway, for 
the establishment and transmission through- 
out London and the provinces of mean Green- 
wich or uniform time, being completed, the 
construction of apparatus to carry out the 
object was commenced by Mr. Edwin Clark, 
the company’s engineer, upon the dome of the 


ford Market. A scaffolding was first erected 
‘on the top of the cupola, built under the direc- 
ition of Mr. Sandys, the constructor of the 
| apparatus, designed by Mr. Clark. This seaf- 





— 
IRELAND FOR THE ENGLIsg. 
_ We are glad to find that a stream of 
is setting in towards the sister island 
reports from some who have been 
likely to increase it. They are unanimous j 
their admiration of the scenery, and ackno . 
ledgment of the cordiality they found, seh 
About 1,300 _ persons have crossed from 
Holyhead to Kingstown, by the Chester and 
Holyhead Company’s express-boat, during the 
last fortnight. The two mail-boats have also 
brought over large numbers within the same 
riod. Nearly 400 “tourist tickets” have 
een issued since the system came into Opera. 
tion. The holders are chiefly from London 
Liverpool, and Manchester; but there have 
also been visitors from all the other towns a 
which these tickets are issued. 
The Irish Exhibition. —A Cork corre. 
spondent of the Dublin News Letter says — 


Visitor 
3 andthe 


Stirli ighbourhood, and examined | folding was 30 feet high, the total height at| “Those who come to the regatta in July will 
ptapee Femarhe fs grvarshe sa the East and | which the apparatus stands being about 110 have the best view of the Exhibition, for then 
West churches, Dunblane, Doune Castle, &c. | feet above the level of the Thames. The all the articles will have been arranged, labelled, 
One of the objects of the meeting was to apparatus consists of a quadrangular hollow | ticketed, catalogued, and classified. A second 
entertain the Hon. Secretary at dinner, in| shaft or pillar of wood 38 feet high, and 8 feet | exhibition is, in point of fact, about being 
token of his services, and about a hundred in circumference, formed of three sections.! added to the first. Public spirit has been 
persons sat down to partake of it, with Sheriff | The first section was fixed by the workmen | aroused—private and national enterprise has 
Gordon in the chair. Sheriff Bell, in the|into the floor of the room underneath the | been stimulated, and the consequence is, tha: 
course of some remarks, said :—The architect | dome, and thence carried through and joined (the Exhibition will be a much finer one than 
ought to possess the painter’s eye, the sculp- | on to the second section, and the third, the could have been expected. The carpenters 
tor’s hand, and the mathematician’s mind, for latter of which was then passed through the are busily at work erecting an additional build. 
if our mountains and hills and valleys be the| centre of a large globe or ball, intended, by ing, 150 feet long, 25 feet high, and as many 
poetry of the country, architecture is the| means of sympathetic electrical action, to fall | brood, leading from the eastern court into the 
poetry of mighty cities. In thinking of the | every day simultaneously with the well-known | ball-room. There must be somewhat abou 
giaces of a great city, it is not its rows of| ball on the top of Greenwich Observatory,!300 packages unpacked. Those who have 
streets, it is its public buildings we think of. If| between which and the Strand the electric | seen the Crystal Palace may be indisposed to 
we mention London,—St. Paul’s, Westminster | wires have been completed for the purpose. | look at anything Irish : indeed, this feeling his 
Abbey, the Houses of Parliament, start up |The ball is nearly 6 feet high, and 16 feet in| prevailed more with Irishmen than with those 
before the mind’s eye; if we speak of Paris,—| circumference. It is formed of zinc, painted of England. There are those who sneer at 
the Louvre and Notre Dame appear distinctly | black, with a broad white belt diametered the products of the land that gave them birth, 
before us; and these are the features that, in| about it, making it look something like a and from which they derive their means of 
all great cities, give the associations to the| ringed Saturn. The shaft is continued a few existence, and forget that it is less laudable to 
city. But without going to cities,—even in the | feet above the ball, and at the extremity is a patronise and praise the manufactures of a 
country, what more beautifnl than the garden! bright gilded weather vane, with “ E. 3 Cc.” | prosperous nation than to prop up, encourage, 
temple. or the hill dotted with villas, or the on the arms. The apparatus is provided with | and sustain the infantine and struggling aris 
palace in the stately park? Ican conceive of; an air cylinder in connection with the tele- and manufactures of our own country. As Mr. 
a city so meagre, mean, and paltry in its, graphic wires between London and Greenwich, Barry, in a very clever ode relative to the 
buildings, that it is impossible to imagine that | and when the ball at Greenwich falls, an in- | Exhibition, has written— 

the minds of the inhabitants of that town are | stantaneous shock of electricity will be com-| — « We boast not of wealth of foreign lands, 
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not mean and paltry; but the moment we see | 
such a city as Rome, with its numberless 
towers and palaces, we feel that the inhabit- 
ants of that city must have been men of 
msjestic minds. 

The “Institute of British Architects ” was | 
one of the toasts. Amongst the architects | 
and artists present were Mr. Rhind, Mr. 
Peddie, Mr. Rochead, Mr. Cousin, Mr. | 
Ballantyne, Mr. D. R. Hay, Mr. Handyside | 
Ritchie, &c. &c. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PROGRESS. 

Tue following statement respecting the con- 
test before the Committee of the House of 
Commons appears in the Daily News :—The | 
British Electric Telegraph Company have | 
proved signally successful in their struggle | 
against the combined opposition of no less! 
than twenty-seven railway companies, besides | 
the old Electric Telegraph Company. The | 
preamble of their Bill was proved on Wednes.- | 
day morning, and all the clauses were likewise 
gone through, with the exception of five or six, 
which were reserved for discussion. We 
understand, however, that the company have 
assented to the offer of the railway companies, | 
who express themselves willing to waive all | 
Opposition to the Bill in the House of Lords, | 
provided these clauses are made subject to an | 
amicable arrangement. This result is most. 
satisfactory, as it is another step towards the | 





establishment of a system of cheap and efficient | 
telegraphic communication, which could never 
be attained so long as the entire telegraphic 
wires of the country were under the exclusive 
control of a single monopolist company. It is 
to be seen yet, however, whether, as in some 
instances, the result be not an “amalgamation” 
that would constitute a still more monstrous 


to look to such possibilities of « amalgama- 
tion,” and prevent its evil consequences in 
such cases as this, if they can.| The chief 
objects proposed by the Bill of the British 


charges which, as compared with those in 


_had been brought from Liverpool by the canal. 


have been of a gigantic height, probably not 


much less than 300 feet. 
monopoly than ever. The Legislature ought | “7 


us that in digging out the ground for some 


municated along them, and this acting on an) 
electrical trigger connected with the ball in| 
the Strand, will cause it to fall simultaneously | 
with that at Greenwich. ‘The cost of carrying | 
out this new chronometrical machine is esti- 
mated at 1,000/. 

The Morse line of telegraph between Wash- 
ington and New York has just declared a_ 
quarterly dividend at the rate of twelve per, 
cent. per annum, although it is subjected to | 
active competition, and adopts a scale of | 


England, are merely fractional. 

The Albany Evening Journal purposes to 
introduce a new word into the vocabulary, the 
object of which is to avoid the necessity of | 
using two words when one will answer. The 
word referred to is telegram, to be used instead 
of “telegraph despatch,” or of “ telegraphic 
communication.” To telegraph, it is explained, 
is to write from a distance. ‘The telegram is 
the writing itself, executed from a distance. 
, Monogram, &c. it is added, are words focmed 
| upon the same analogy and in good accepta- 
tion. The House line in their communications, 
are recommended to use the word teletypes, 
_as they are printed, not written. 








Exormovus Ptank.—On Tuesday there 
was at the Bridgewater Canal-yard, Chester- 
road, Manchester, an enormous plank, which 


Its dimensions are—length, 144 feet ; breadth, 
20 inches ; and thickness, 6 inches throughout. 
It is of a species of wood known as gum wood, 
or African oak, and was imported from Africa 
into Liverpool during last summer. The tree 
from which this plank has been sawn must 


Lonpon WaLu.—A correspondent informs 
buildings in George-street, ‘Tower-hill, he has 


laid bare the foundations of the old Roman 
wall, consisting of massive masonry. 





The produce of her teeming fields, 
The of her children’s hands, 
The tissues of her loom, 
The varied marbles of her hills 
The ores that. pave her pebbly rills, 
May here find room.’” ; 
It is said that Mr. Dargan has made 
an offer to the committee of the Royal 
Dublin Society to expend 10,000/. or, if 
necessary, 20,000/. in the erection of a 
building in connection with, or upon, their 
grounds, for the purposes of a grand National 
Exhibition, the profits incidental to the ad- 
mission of the public to be derived by him, and 
the articles and products exhibited to comprise 
those of native growth, cultivation, and work- 
manship, and, in addition to these, such foreign 
roducts as may be available and productive in 
reland. 








Potices of Books. 


A Theory of the Negative Sign ; in which, from 
Principles sare and new in application, 
the Algebra of Positive and Negative “ 
tities is simply and logically deduced. DY 
Henry B. Brownina, St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, author of an “ Algebre 4: 
Ratios,” &c. Samuel Sharp, Stamioré: 
1852. Ae 

Tue object of this little work is to incelens 

clear ard correct notions of the affection : : 

use of the negative sign in algebra, peer 
mode of applying it in a train of ne ws 

Those who have previously acquire teas 

knowledge of the subject from other ¢ ew 

tary worke, will readily assent to the shee ; 
here employed; but we suspect that adil? 
who come unprepared will not 80 erred 
overcorae the obstacles that present og on 

in the separation of the quantities to. hy 7 

rated upun; nevertheless, we cons! pte 

motive for which the system has cor re 
up a good one, for it is of the omg “ 
ance to the students of algebra, 
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rceive the import of the signs 
sha ce egative and be impressed with 
Pull confidence of their use in a process of 


reasoning. ' : . 

‘nciples here adopted are rigorous in 
a eat sae and the mode of applying 
them is interestingly novel; but we cannot 
accord assent to the confused appearance of 
the pages; for it is our firm conviction that a 
guecinct system of ordering the steps of opera- 
eatly facilitates the acquisition of the 


subject and gives the reader a taste for accu- 


angement. 4 
oy cork . the students of algebra as being 
well adapted to the purpose for which it is 
intended, namely, showing the use and appli- 
cation of the positive and negative signs. 


ntary Practical Geometry. London: 
se Greombeidge and Sons, 1852. 

As the author of this useful little manual states 
in his announcement, it is one intended for the 
young workman, OF for pupils in schools where 
theoretical geometry ig not taught. It ex- 
plains the more simple facts and operations in 
that science, which every person otight to 
know, ina manner essentially practical, most 
of the workings out being in accordance with 
the system currently recognised as the “rule 
of thumb.” Ez, gra.—For drawing an ellipse, 
« stick two pins upright into paper on a board, 
a distance apart. Tie one end of a stout thread 
to each pin, but let. the thread be very loose. 
Cut a notch as near as possible to the point of 
a pencil; put the thread into that notch, and 
mark round with the pencil, always keeping 
it upright, and the thread stretched. The less 
loose the thread is, the narrower the ellipse 
will be’ This, however, alone would give a 
meaner notion of the book than it deserves. 





HHiscellanea. 

British Metuau Lire Assurance So- 
clety.—The report, read at the annual meet- 
ing of this Society on the 22nd, showed that 
during the past year the business transacted 
has exceeded that of any previous year, 261 poli- 
cies having been issued, assuring 44,108/. 15s. 
Since the accounts were made up, 73 more 
policies have heen issued, assuring 14,095/.10s. 
making the gross total assured since the 


commencement of the Society, 258,244/. 4s. | 


In addition to these, there ere now 27 proposals 
for assurances, amounting to 7,599. which 
have either been accepted and are not yet com- 
pleted, or are under consideration. The deaths 
during the year have been but three, involving 
claims amounting to 600/. which were imme- 
diately admitted and paid; and it may be here 
worthy of remark, that of these three claims 
one was a case in which the assurance was 
effected to secure the repayment of a debt, and 
that, in the other two instances, the benefits 
resulted to the widows and orphans of the 
assured, and at a cost only of about 4/. 6s. 8d. 
per cent. upon the amount they received. It is 


an interesting fact that whilethe amount received | 


upon policies which have “become claims, and 
those which have been allowed to lapse is 3,887/. 
10. lid. the claims paid, up to the date of 
these accounts, amount only to 3,498/. 19s. 
subscription loan classes have been very 
Successful. About forty of these classes are 
now in full operation: many thousands of 
pounds have been subscribed and lent out to 
capable ® | ere as rd . the ge e 
of judging, who have n greatly 
—s by the ~ Ph they have obtained, 
| Ne only a surprisingly trifling amount of 
Hm by bad debts has been incurred. While a 
apy has thus been provided for the exten- 
th fe business, in the shape of new policies, 
© Society has been enabled materially to aid 
operations of the classes by way of loans, 





We, however, recommend 


| 
| 
| 
| 





A “ Commerctan Crepit Mutuat As-|-Inavcuration or THE WELLINGTON 
suRANCE Society.”—A society for mutual|Statue.—The colossal statue of the duke, 
assurance against bad debts is now in opera-| weighing about twelve tous, having been safely 
tion in the City. It is said to be based on| removed from Mr. Steel’s foundry, and de- 
prntiaies siroilar to those which have already | posited and fixed on its pedestal in front of the 

in operation for some years in Paris.| Register House, Edinburgh, was inangurated 
The society gives to the assured the full benefit with great ceremonial, and in the presence of a 
of all the premiums; thus differing from a/ multitude of people, on” Friday last. The un- 
proprietary society raising a capital, and giving covering was somewhat appropriately accom. 
to shareholders, instead of the assured, all the panied not only by the firing of the Castle 
rofit arising therefrom. A reserved fund, guns, but by thunder and lightning. The 
owever, is to be accumulated to a certain | bronze of the statue, for the present, retains 
amount wherewith to aid assured in times of its natural bright colour, Mr. Steel preferring 
commercial pressure, and a premijuin fund for! the slower tarnish of natural influences to the 
the reduction of future premiums to the pre-| more. rapid and blackening agencies of 
yon Sagar Any excess, every five years,| chemistry. . The pedestal is of Aberdeen 
is to divided proportionably amongst the | granite, and was designed by Mr. Bryce, archi« 
assured. The practical rules of the society |tect.. The removal was effected under~ the 
are said to have been laid down with a view, | practical superintendence of Mr. James 
amongst other purposes, to prevent fraud or|Gowans. ‘The day of inauguration was a com- 
improper speculation on the part of the assured, | plete holiday in Edinburgh, and the inaugura- 
to restrict individual rights to mutual advan- tion was graced by a grand masonic and 
tage, and to afford the assured information as | general procession, with military music and 
to the commercial stability of traders through- | other holiday accompaniments. 
out the United Kingdom, |. THe Merrorouitan Association For 

Mempuis AND Nimrup.—At the Syro-| Improving THe DweLuines or THe In- 
Egyptian Society, on the 8th inst. a letter was DustRious Cuasses has held its annual 
read from Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, with an| meeting at  Willis’s Rooms. Sir Ralph 
account of the French excavations in the| Howard presided. The Earl of Carlisle, Lord 
neighbourhood of Memphis. There had been Robert Grosvenor, Viscount Ebrington, Earl 
opened a gallery, tunnelled into the hills, 2,000 | Fitzwilliam, and several ladies of distinction, 
feet long, with cells on each side, each cell| were present. The Chairman stated a number 
containing a huge granite sarcophagus of one | of facts which went to show that the affairs of 
of the sacred bulls. There were thirty of these| the association are becoming remuneratiye, 
great sarcophagi. Mr. Sharpe gave an account| even in a pecuniary point of view. The gross 
of Mr. Harris’s new work on the standards of | rent from the buildings in Old Pancras-road 
the Egyptian towns, containing the curious | have yielded a net balance, after deducting ex- 
discovery of the list of towns contributing to | penses, of 7737. 1s. 9d. being 19/. 128. 4d. more 
the cost of each temple. Some of the stand-| than lastyear. The family dwellings in Alberts 
ards Mr. Harris has been able to identify with | street Mile-end New Town, have yielded a 
the names of the towns. They are all arranged | similar balance of 5231, 4s. 11d. e cham- 
in geographical order, from Nubia to. Memphis, | bers for single men, in tbe. same street, haye 
and Sais in the Delta. Mr. Ainsworth read a/not answered so well, the net return being 
paper by Dr. Grotefend, “On the Pian. and |137/.2s, From the Soho Chambers the asso- 
Destination of the Edifices of Nimrud, accord- | ciation derived a surplus available for interest 
ing to the Specifications in Mr. Layard’s|on capital of 340/. 19s. 1d.; from the houses 
Work.” Dr. Grotefend’s two papers entered in Pleasant-row, 108/. 15s. 7d.; from those in 
largely into details concerning the destination | Pelham-street, 134/. 193. 10d.; and from those 
of the various edifices and apartments of|in Guy-street, Borough, 36/. 10s, The report 
Nimrud, and developed the mythology of the speaks favourably of the progress made by the 
Assyrians from a primeval worship of the Ramsgate and Brighton branches of the asso- 
starry hosts, with their golden chariots and | ciation, and expresses regret that other towns 
their leaders, to Baal, the leader of the most| have not availed themselves of the benefit 
perfect chariot, imaged in the well-known| which the association offers. The directors 
circles which are so variously modified. | mean to confine their efforts for the present to 

A Revotvinc WARDROBE, says a con- providing dwellings for families. 
temporary, has been made by Mr. Johnston, | EXPLOSION AT THE Oxrorp Barus anp 
of Gloucester. It can be made to contain any) WasHHOoUsES.—The jury on the inquest 
number of hooks from twelve upwards, on have given a verdict of accidental death, in 
each of which a dress of any kind can be which they say, “ We are unanimously of opi- 
hung: by pulling a cord the whole of these nion that the hot-water cistern should have 
revolve, so that the particular dress required | been an open instead of an enclosed vessel, 
can be at once removed without disturbing the | and that the escapement pipe and valve were 
others. Underneath is a space for hat or band-| too small for the purposes intended, and inef- 
boxes, &c. which also revolves with the hooks. | fectual in their operation. Having examined 
This seems to be just an adaptation of the idea the building, we express our opinion, that its 
of a revolving desk for business papers, &c. | erection had been satisfactorily completed, and 
such as appeared at the International Exhibi- | the foundations were found after the accident to 
tion. _be in a perfect state. The jury cannot separate 

ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATORY AND_/ Without earnestly recommending to the coms 
Mvuseum.—lI take the liberty of suggesting to | mittee that in the restoration of the baths and 
the enterprising class who read your journal, wash-houses they should adopt measures to 
the propriety of supplying, what I have long reconstruct the machinery in accordance with 
thought to be a very great and remarkable the system adopted in man similar institutions 
want, among the public buildings of so re- in other parts of this kingdom.” 
nowned a mercantile country, viz. an astro-| CITY IMPROVEMENTS: Mepat PRE- 
nomical observatory and museum, where that SENTED TO Mr. R. L. Jongs.—Several of 
wonderful science might not only be taught the more influential members of the Corpora- 
and illustrated, but also practically pursued. I tion of London have prescnted to Mr. Richard 
should think that Government would not re- Lambert Jones a gold medal, as a testimonial 
fuse to contribute to the erection of such a of their gratitude for the exertions made by 
building, or a site for it in one of our him in introducing into the City of London a 
public parks, out of the reach of the vibration variety of improvements by which the city has 
of passing carriages, or on Primrose-hill, if been advanced, art encouraged, and health and 
the passing of the railway trains through the commerce promoted. 


tunnel there should not render that situation IMPROVEMENT oF Hoty Trinity, 


and it js believed ¢ : * ‘ineligible. They might even be disposed to RoTHERHITHE.—The committee for improv- 
Sven to all who uae Souciata thasioatene Ee s colle cameeane, and in course of ing this church having waited on Mr. Peter 


With them. 
4 
Waces ar Devonport Dockyarp.— 


time it might become the custom of captains Rolt, the contractor, for a subscription towards 
of merchant vessels to pass an examination the purchase of an organ, he offered at oncé to 


€ smiths in the dockyard, whose pay was | there before they obtained the command of a erect one at his own cost, and Present it to the 


reduced by the late Board i Such an institution 
of Admiralty from | ship of any consequence. — 
48. 4d. to 3s. 6d. a day, have,- by ‘aller of the | aa do honour also to Liverpool and Bristol, | 


Present B 
to them, oard, had thei 


ir original pay restored and to others of our great seaport towns. 


church, as a proof of the kindly feeling that 
he entertained towards the inhabitants of the 
district, with the greater part of whom he had 


Joun Percevar, | been acquainted from his childhood. 
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tew Houses or Parurament.—|! Tue Oxrorp ARCHITECTURAL Soctery. 
rarer with some surprise pro- | —A meeting of this society was owe in fe 
bably, that Mr. Grissell, who has been engaged | Society's Rooms, Holywell, on ed ay 
for so many years on the New Houses of; week. A description of the chure es in eac 
Parliament, and is indeed identified with them of the places visited lately during an excur- 
as the builder, has lost the appointment. sion, namely, Didcot, Stamford, Baulking, 
Tenders were obtained from Messrs. W. Uffington, Sparsholt, and Childrey, was read 
Cubitt and Co. Kelk, Jay, and others, which by Mr, Parker. The Rev. J. E. Millard, 
ranged, we believe, from more than 180,000/. | Magdalen College, read some notes of a visit 
to 153,000/. ! and the tender of the last-named to some of the principal towns of France,— 
ntleman at the lowest of the sums will pro- viz. Abbeville, Amiens, Beauvais, Paris, 
Bably be accepted. Mr. Grissell declined to Rouen, Caen, Bayeaux, St. Lo, and Cotance. 
tender. The Rev. O. Gordon, of Christ Church, called 
Saint Witrrip’s NEEDLE, where, ac- the attention of the Society to a project for 
cording to Burton, “ they used to try maids the improvement of the buildings of Oxford 
whether they were honest,” is not a stone, but in 1773. The great object of the author of 
a narrow passage in the crypt beneath the | the proposal seemed to be to disengage and 
central tower of Ripon Minster. This crypt throw open the University buildings. The 
is of Saxon workmanship, and is probably paper was received by the audience with mani- 
either a part of the original church built by festations of great amusement. The thirteenth 
Saint Wilfrid, or “the new work,” which, annual meeting of the Society was to be held on 
according to Leland— , Monday last, when a paper was to be read by 
Odo, Archebishop of Cantewarbyri . . . causid | the Rev. William Sewell, B.D. Exeter College, 
to be edified, wher the Minstre now is.” | Vice-President, on “The Application of Plato’s 
This passage is said to have been used as a| Theory of the Beautiful to Gothic Archi- 
place of ordeal through which maidens of sus- | tecture.” 
pected honesty were caused to pass,—a feat, Granp Mopet or Evrope.—lIt has been 
which none but a virgin could accomplish.— | proposed by the Abbé Moigno, a scientific 
K. P. D. E.— Notes and Queries. | writer of some note, to establish in the Bois 
LettinG or MetropouitaNn Roaps.—A | de Boulogne, at the gates of Paris, a model in 
residue of Jots left over to enable the commis- | relief of Europe, with all its towne, cities, 
sioners to lower the rents of the Exhibition | rivers, lakes, railways, mountains, and forests. 
year, as clamorously required by the old lessees This singular model would occupy several acres. 
and others, have just been let by auction ; The expense of forming it would, it is admitted, 
when, according to the Morning Advertiser, be enormous; but that, the Abbé contends, is an 
they realized, on the average, rents considerably unimportant consideration, compared to the 
higher than those of that year! The chair-| instruction it would afford not only to youth, 
man, Earl of Lonsdale, put up in one lot the but to people of all ages and professions, and 
first and second districts, comprising the Ken- to the striking addition it would prove to the 
sington, Brentford, and Isleworth roads, at | curiosities of the grande ville.— Literary Ga- 
15,450/. (old rent 15,890/.) Mr. Lewis Levy | zetle. 
(of the Stock Exchange, and head of a toll Drarnace or Carpirr.—A difference of 
contracting firm) bid at once 15,600/. and after opinion on the subject of pipe drainage has 
a spirited contest, his lordship knocked the arisen at Cardiff in consequence of the recent 
lot down to Lewis Levy, for 16,530/. The discussion at the Institution of Civil Engi- 
tenth district (City-road), was put in first at neers, and conflicting facts and reports urged 
3,1501. (old rent 3,200/.) but from violent com- | on either side of the question ; the result of 
plaints that this sum was much too exorbitant, all which. so far as regards Cardiff, is the 
his lordship consented to put it up without | risk of its being left without any drainage at 
reserve, at 3,000/. and the lot let for 3,240/. to | all. 
the old lessee, Mr. J.T. Bolton. ‘The last lot) Serrine out Lanp.—Mr. James Wylson, 
the New North-road, put up at 650/. (old rent|im connection with the National Freehold 
7801.) produced 8301. During the whole of Land Society, has published a very useful 
the letting. adds the Advertiser, the recrimina- | Table, shewing the required length of a plot 
tions of all the contending parties were bois- | of land of any given width, from 1 foot to 100 
terous and continuous. feet, to contain an acre or any aliquot part, or 
VENTILATION oF THE House or Com- showing what part of an acre is contained in 
wons.—On the 15th inst. in the House, Mr. any given lot embraced by these limite. 
Hindley asked the Chief Commissioner of | Kino’s Cottece Hosprtrau.—The first 
Works what course the Government intended | stone of the new building was laid on the 17th. 
to pursue in reference to the report and recom- It will occupy a site bounded by Portugal- 
mendation of the committee on the ventilation | street, Carey-street, Grange-court, and St. 
and lighting of the house; and whether Dr. Clement’s-lane, including the disused burial- 
Reid is to be restored to the position he occu- ground of St. Clement’s parish. Mr. Bellamy 
pied before 1846, and to have the charge of is the architect; Messrs. Holland the builders. 
ventilating and lighting the house and its| We may give some particulars hereafter. 
appurtenances under the supervision of the) Exvecrriciry 1n WHaALe CapTurE.— 
hief Commissioner of Works, assisted by a The whales, it appears, are about to be 
committee of observation, to be appointed astonished not a little by a new Yankee con- 
annually by the House, in order to report their | trivance, whereby the labour and risks of long 





Opinion as to the way in which the management | chase in their capture will be superseded by 
is conducted? Lord John Manners replied more rapid manceuvres. The New Bedford 
that the opinion of the Government was that (U.S.) Mercury gives an account of some ex- | 
the recommendation of the committee was a periments in illustration. “Every whale,” | 
wise and prudent one, and he believed they | it says, “at the moment of being struck by the | 
had every disposition to carry that recommen- | harpoon, is rendered powerless, as by a stroke 
dation into effect. With regard to the appoint- | of lightning, and, therefore, his subsequent 
ment of some competent person, he was not at escape or lose, except by sinking, is wholly 
present in a position to state who the person impracticable; and the process of lancing and 
was likely to be: at the same time they were of securing him is entirely unattended with 
opinion that the system of ventilation suggested | danger. ‘he electricity is conveyed from an 
by Dr. Reid had not received that amount of _electro-galvanic battery in the boat, by means 
fair play which would enable the House to of a metallic wire attached to the harpoon, and 
judge of it properly, It would be unjust to | so arranged as to reconduct the electric current 

r. Rei to refer to the matter without saying from the whale through the sea to the machine. 
80 much in his behalf. 

Sewer Invert Brocks. —In Tue chest weighing about 360 Ibs. and occupying a 
Buiiper of the 12th inst. you published an space in the boat of about 34 feetlong by 2 feet 
engraving of: Doulton’s Registered Sewer in width, and the same in height. It is capable 
Invert Biock, but no mention is made of of throwing into the body of the whale eight 
prices. 1 suggested nearly six years ago, to tremendous strokes of electricity in a second, 
the Corporation of Chester, sewer blocks of or 950 strokes in a minute, paralyzing in an 
similar construction, but the great expense instant the muscles of the whale, and depriving 


attending them was the obstacle to their in-|it of all i i 
olan a hte all power of motion, if not actually of 





‘The machine itself is enclosed in a strong | fou 
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Cement Concrete House 
spondent says, at East Cowes, Isle owe 
the gravel on the spot has been advantage - 
turned to account, by building a pair of va 
villas entirely of concrete, composed of 
part of Francis’s Medina Cement mixed on 
six parts of coarse gravel, and two of hogg’ 
or coarse sand. The walls are carried y 
well as the chimneys, b fixing two or t 
boards vertically, and Alling in the con 
between, about 12 to 14 inches thick, by which 
method, in consequence of the quick sett) 
of the cement, the walle are carried up 
the boards shifted within three or four hours 
after the wall is built, Even the arches are ajj 
formed with it, and no bricks are used, Thi 
cement, which is manufactured on the island 
by Messrs. Francis, is largely used in the 
works at Dover Harbour. 
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For the reconstruetion of a carcase for an intended 
Sree gene at the corner of Hornsey-road and Seren 
isters’-road : Mr, Septimus Hoskins, architect. 
Norris, Camden Town 
Richards, ditto 1,286 0 0 
Scott and Cornwall, Shoreditch 1,119 0 0 
Radford, Camd. Town (accepted) 1,075 0 0 


For a new police station at Reigate, Surrey, for 
magistrates the ry under the directi 
Lapidge. Quantities not furni . 

Bachelor, Betchworth  .......+.+ 
Loe, Guildford 


Thornton, Reigate 


For 8 Mansion for Mr. Douglas Jerrold, 
Surrey, “Mr. T. Allom, architect 
irs 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“Q. E. D.” (MS. seems still incomplete : the folios are 
marked 1, 2,3, 4,9, ana 10. Plan is engraved), “ B. H.” 
thanks for kind offer), “W. A. P.” “C.J.” “R. H. dD. 
see last No.), “ Unsuccessful” (under our mark), “T. P, 
“W. 2.” “6.7. J.” (will appear), W, M. B.” (ditto), 
*C. L.” (thanks), “J. B.” City, “B. B.” “0. P. B. 
“L.C.H.” “J.D. P.” (we tave before now mentioned it), 
“RE.” “WM.” “Mr, B.” “H. A” “W. J” (te 
contrary to our custom to point out books. Apply to a 
architect), ‘“‘T—s.” (we might commit injustice Wane 
swering the question on an er statement), “ T. ie 
(the patentee of the electric light would doubtless a 03 

take it), “No Architect,““‘ Mr. M.” “W. M. or 
“T.D.” “J, H.” “F. B.” (in Vol. V. p. 196 ote 
Buripsr will be found an article on the proper ae 
tien of lightning conductors. There are various os 
notices,to which we have not time to refer : see, rome , 
p- 307 of the current volume, on the Influence Ye nel 
ised Steel at the Point of a Conductor), “T. ¥. vary | 
our mark), “ R. E.” (we do not know of any acco 
the houses in question). ia 
« Books and Addresses.”—We have not time to point 
books or find addresses. 


NOTICE.—All communications r 


expecting adverfen 
should be addressed to the “Publisher,” snd not © 
“ Editor: all other communications be 
to the Eprtor, and not to the Publisher. 
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THE YOUNG SURVEYOR’S PRECEPTOR; 
aclear Analysis of Architectural aonsneatien.| by which the 
Student may teach himself to ascertain co: rectly the 
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ie of “doing any amount of | Co Schools hal? price. 
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For the timber trade, he Jee wenieuce, close to} CRYSTAL PALACE (Admission ls.). 
ie wich mills inal ae par rae ie power, at Draceh At the CYCLORAMA, Albany. street, a at Three | 


i at Eight o'clock. Seven stupendous Tableaux of the 
Are i ne wl will, — ‘weeks, be eiemecked'b by the Great hibition and its contents painted by Mr. Mac's Nevin. 


original ies, and on « seale nearly equal to iginal. | 
mance s STONE QUA RatEG ~The ——- = oe the Reserved seats, 2s, ee 
lS plete with ait Reval “POLYTECHNIC INSTITU 
The P silway carriage | buildi ting ment feet Seem tee STITUTION. — 
hinery. such as ng, - J. H. Pepper, on the all Ad fomation <8 
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twelve forges. rable opportunity for 
The shove cy prospect of a large a further parti- ibited and jectared 
san, to NEALE and WILSON'S Offices, SF yiterent Nations, by 
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to reside on the Promina “App, Le esd ago and lat Comrerrrio€ and other DRAWINGS.— 
Covent Garden. | 








in Water 
70 CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, tetas of Paris. Ghent. Rouen.” dc. and of “London as it is,” 
P 
Waren an active WORKING FOREMAN, Views inicrion, be Pee Desherounda, Landecses, Ferpecie| 


Frora 
ho thoroughly understands general works in building such subjects, he is fully aware rc the points essentially necessary 
8 few good — and Joiners — Apply to to be attended to Sra lithographed in a superior 
F.00 POUBHING. ‘rimhem. Norf j ee Mr YS. 18, oe Regent’s-park. 


TANTED, in the Country, a GENERAL | > AROMIFSOTS AND OTHERS. 

BUILDER'S CLERK KEEPER. He must R. EDW yARD L. PARAIRE is desirous of 
understand measuring all kin Fees, od Bhs ont out quanti- tlemen who jeguice COLOURED ARCHI- 
ties, dc. State age and salary.—Address, #8, Cheapside. TEOTURAL DiaWinan External. Internal, Isometrical | 
| a ony got u ri 5 suena of came neatly ome. with back.) 

AND BUILDERS. | ground, on terms tha’ engure approval. porary assistance | 
TANTED, bya Young Man, an ENGAGEMENT | fivet is sstting up Plan, Bievationn, Sections, Detal. and Work: 
a ng | ing Drawi r. P. makes a consideration in his charge | 

as DRAUGH TSMAN or CLERK ; en suis the where comaniitien 


unsuccessful, and further 
duties Address, B, C. 55, Swinton-street, Gray’ pa ety ey ty pe | slintdmes Ratbone lace 
TO BUILDERS AND PAINTERS. 


SDE DORE Vas 
To 

WANTED, by a Young Man, a SITUATION as HE Y 7 oe hag who are thoroughly a ac uainted 
GRALNER, &c. in town or country.—Address to R. W. with the detail of Mechanical, A 

No. 1, Eliza terrace, Khodeswell-road, ouse, Middlesex. Drawing, undertake (0 PREPARE DESIONS, PLANS, DRAW. 

NS LOS : ns in the best style, upon moderate terms.— Drawin of 

TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. inventions executed for registration. Address to E. E. 2, Pic’ 

WANTED, by a Young Man, age 28, Employment *reet, City-road. 




















gute Incaerte Address, prepaid Mh core of Mr Simpen, JJ) ECORATIVE PAINTING.—| 


Mr. FREDERICK SANG. from the Royal Academ y of) 
©, Comenctant, Sone Munich, DECORATIVE ARTIST in PRESOO, and in all other 
ANTED, s RE-ENGAGEMENT as CLERK | nner of Painting; whose works may be seen in the principal | 

of WORKS. The Advertiser is well experienced in allthe | Architects in particular, that he has considerably increased his 
branches of ! uilding, can make out working dra’ .&c. Unex- Ystablishment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest 
ceptionable reference from his late engagement,—Address A. B. | notice, the embellis'\ment of private a public buildings, in any 
#, Besborough-place, Vauxhall-road. | part of the United Kingdom, on the most reasonable terms, and in 

0 BUILDERS AND OTH bit of the Classical, Medieval, or Modern otern, Styten—Apply to 


ERS. NG, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall-mall, Londo 

ANTED, a S{TUATION, in Town or} an 
Country, for the whole or part of his an Account- IR 

ant and Bookkeeper, of experience in the price bag pe Ee and RCHITECTU RE.—MR. ARTHUR w. 

producing the prime cost of works however extensive ; as also in | J HAKEWILL gives (NSTRUCTION in CL ead 

_the accounts, and pricing the trade's charges, &c.— ARCHITECTURE to a limited number of pupila The study of | 

A [. Z. Mr, Palion’s, 33, lag neck, Westminster. | the ORDERS ; Drawing, with accuracy of expression as well as with | 

precision ; SMesmstne, trast . and otherwise practically examin- 

TO ARCHITECTS, &c. ing the most celebrated Bal ildings in the Metropolis and the | 

N Assistant, well I experienced, is desirous of an Provinces ; and the delivering of Lectures to the Students constitute | 




















AL ENGAGEMENT: be can mi Ofioe if required, oF so canaseteee of Mr: HAKEWILI/8 mode of instruct ents 
(Mamerchimiers Adelphi | A RCHITECTURE, CIVIL ENGINEERING, 





SURVEYING, ke. —Officas, 68, Chancery-lane, H olbora. — 


N ARCHITECT, of undoubted talent and great | po yishes above, forty years. Mr. GRAYSON begs to inform 





and general dapies, io is open to an those gentlemen who are interested in ee above sciences, that he 
earn ‘alls masta of Gothie and Italian, and com | continues 10 GIVE INSTRUCTION to Morning and Evening | 


where, besides ar 
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ng prospecti a first-rate manner.—Let- | id 
ters to fe addresed to, BBY Poot office, Knee pines, Komettagioar” | t 


TO) ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS, 


ac. - 

d landscape drawing, with access to an extensive and 
| valuable ‘collection of models and works on the fine arta —Mr. 
| GRAYSON in attendance from Nine am. to Two p.m. and from 
| Six to Nine p.m. 
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nteriors warehouses. 
Evening | LAUGHER i, DW TER and OREENBUMY , Architects and 
Great Ex- } oland-street, London. 


ers, 17, 








| PAPER- -HANGINGS, by E. 1 T. ARCHER'S 
awl popentes Martine, nem  Ortin coe Me ny saan 
| decorations PANELLED DE DECO ia Fiows fitted up on the 
se at oxtend ¥e = in overy knows style, and for 

dame on "8 CHOICE and. ‘Exrewstve smi SELECTION 


and Forgery by the Anastatic 
pe Spoartenent of j a hhoffner and New Patent Polytechnic Gas Fire | of FRENCH PAPERS, — the best 
= Hilustrations of the Melodies| Attached to the ory there Fx the choicest 
ty ETF FU ESTE io i in 


make, and eh om ndon, of the best 

ae, om upholstery goods of the pat tiny TAY 

per yard ; floor cloths, the os ean be made, cut to any 

, AT a 2s. '3d. fer verd ;aih ond 
per 


fabric, 5 feet wide, at 
E. T. ARCHER’S, 45, Oxford-street. 


=, PAPER HANGINGS.—R. HORNE, PAPER- 
HANGING ye yy 41, _racechurch street, 
City. invites builders and the trade nspect bh extensive 








EW 
Peteeen i ie ae 8S. BOYS, Member of the New Society of | erfu bled to 
Colours, and author of“ rej Picturesque Archi- | pome Sal ne . 





DESIGNS ia BAPER-HANGINOS, “w = by 
prices, in mock quantities, for cash wena ¢ viz — 
eaters sinhnaldnadienasgedioce 6d. and 74. 
—t I im great variety .... a 66d 
| epee ag ny EN sieniane +. be i i 
room on grounds 74. to 
Tore etnacaattantes . $d. to Is. 6d. 
Good satin papers ..........sccceeees ‘ PS ese & 
Hand-made granites............. wend 9d. to Is. Od. 


| 

Every novelt in French and English panelled decoration always 
| on hand ; rye sop xeellent imitation of henr-aeate, 

NB Patte ‘atterns sent into the X ~/ by post, showing the style 


| and uality of the abeve, on recei: ne of two stamps. an gly + 
despatched with wit! th promptitude on recei: @ remittance ts 


aad amount of the o: 





RICK EARTH. —WANTED, to RENT or or 
PURCHASE, from five to ten acres of LAND, with a 
of sound Brick Earth. close to arailway or canal, in the viet vicinity 
| a populous town in the midland counties —Particulars and terms 
| to be addressed to A. B. care of Thos. Morland, 50, Eastcheap. 


LD MANSIONS and BUILDINGS of every 
description PURCHASED to pull down, for immediate 

| cash.—Mr. €. F. SMYRK (late of Kennington Lane) begs to an 
nounce that he is, at all times, a purchaser a ary of the shove 
description to any pm no objection to distance, if convenient 
| to the a = em Po my a fie roaran ——— 
de.— r. neer aluer, 
| Mina Road, Ol went ‘ 


|} TO RAILWAY COMPAS. _ EROINEERS, AND IRON 
TT. .XXROUNGHUSBAND and SON, Rail 

| and General Agents, 23, Old Bailey, have TRO 
ma to carry from ee! to Thirty Tons each, and also one 
built expressly for the purpose of railway engines, trucks, 
| or carriages. 


(TARPAULINS FOR COVERING ROOFS 
SCAFFOLD CORD and ev description 
of ROPE used by Bu ders upon the lowest terma. »_ A 
| temporary Awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post antes the 
| most prom attention WILLIAM PIGGdTT, 115, Pore-street, 
City, Manu , by appointment, to her Majesty’s Honourable 
Board of Ordnance. 
‘\ JINDOW_ BLINDS.—TYLOR and PACE, 
Later ond — ——— =. ‘ — oS aes 


Hanover-« oP 'winpow 

the following B Pices 3 Winpow. BL BLEN NDS which t cnetnn Se 
per comme “ty Sd. ; Vey bey hey tneds, on ca lin, 6d; 

on spring ro rollers, 8d. ‘c= wire blinds, in —_ ‘icce 
1s. 10d. ; forated zine blinds, in ditto, is. 8d. ; ‘blinds 
stri i 9d. Transparen 
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j ‘ : » or, =e = t blinds in in —s 
ngravines, prices builders an 
| furwarded on application, post free. 





YOUNG GENTLEMAN, age 20, who has = 
A ant, {or considerable time with win Atchitect and CR. ise isa URVEYING, &c.—SCHOOL for the STU DY 
draughtsman, and has some Yom wwledige of surveying, is of ARCHITECTUKAL MENSURKATION, 36. Bloomsbu' 

to of entering an office of —w wy 4 sake of improve- | street, Bedford-square. Conducted by JOHN REID and SO! 
apy 9 salary rp luired.—Address, A. B. Messrs. NORTH and | This School is established as a medium for imparting a thorough 
mies ractical knowledge of the Science of Measuring, Estimating, and | 
T aluing every description of Builders’ Work ; together with Ar- 
0 ARCHITECTS AND OTHERS, | chitectural Drawing ; affording increased fac svilities to Students for 
YOUNG MAN N, aged 21, wishes for a Situation | such acquirements as will fit them for Practice as Surveyors, or to 
in an office (ether town or or country) is a fair draughtsman | fill «ttuations of responsibility in Architects’and Builders’ Offices. 
and penman, can get ou! my ~y and is willing to make , ~The prospectus and Terms may be had on application, er by 
ig fenerally usc i, “Gan rer fo the gentleman be has just | | enclosing & postage-stamp. 
revi Loy pA - BAM, | ‘TURE, 
South Mokon aAtren BJ RVEYING, ARCHITEC 
ae yUR ng. Levelling ‘Drai ~ = p Meswarine. me valats of | 
TO ARCHITECTS. | Land, timber, Ue ane tical lemons, by Mestre. HY DE, SMITH. 
A GOOD and eae pomitions DRAUGHTSMAN, i= LE WIR cil eosincers, architects, survevors, &e. Terms very 
insane is perfectly capable of getting up working and | moderate, 
Stands SBiabed drawings, pers poems. Se. isa good colourist, and under- | 
ENGAGE MEN Tg of 88 office, is desirous of meeting with an | ford-street 
ret linger eters 


Salary, moderate.—Address, H. 8. 31, St. P — — 
ANTITIES, ~ SPECIFICATIONS, 
HE TO ARCHITECTS, &. Qu HEDULES of PRICES, WORKING DRAWINGS, &c. 
wien Neyertiser, | who is thoroughly conversant | fed. Lithogre 
detailed, and wok ru? Ttaliam Architecture, preparing finished, lis 
Es eal oa tue of basise on of asa | ‘BUT at or enams and “CONTRACTORS’ meee 
to, mounte 
Street. ENT.—Address, ie 13, Cannon-tow, liament- Beret PAPERS i. to, a 
Maal « 














ta. For prospectuses, &c. apply at the Offices, 25, Guild- 
, Russe!l-square. Evening instruction given. 
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ER an lengths. 
GENERAL STATIONERY, Ay the use of BT ILDERS, | 
HE TO ARCHITECTS. | A ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, and ENGINEERS, at the lowest | 
THE Adverti T|* 





ser js desirous of of EMPLOYMEN W and SONS, 65 to London-wall ; and 
In the office ee ATERLO| 9, Parliament street, 


Prepare Work: ah London he is 

A specication en *, &o, aa parapet me oiarabe: etitt Guta ts the supply of torxe estahtichments. 

ldo WC Crawelly Libruy tals Gravbrestret, Mery.| FRILLS of QUANTITIES—DAY and SON, 
B ny ee to the ge — Lithograph Bills of Quan- 














and at a vast saving on the prices 
RE TO AAUMBERS, PAINTERS, AND BUILDERS. erally anenaed 
Advertiser, a Practi pe Enno got | up from Geometrical Drawings, either in Out- 


cal , of addr 
entire nance ee nr make out ee ee ‘the | 


Meet fea Sri respectable business, wis! 
villing bs sama af site TION, either in town or sean 


Telerences “= be * sive - me Fo, meelf use 


o has the | Line or Water TE STREET, LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS. 





TEPHENS’S PATENT PROPELLING PEN- 


A T Fore-street, Ci 
7 bi ——— ‘Stars Aner, tind of evernolated Pence {mats propelled 
0 i t wit a a 
THE ADVERTISER” wd ey oe H | 3 the point by a ne oval. nny, and ingenious aed = ol, 
stat SGAGEMENT. R, aged 22, is desirous of an | Sonomical than even the wood penel which is destroyed as_nsed, 
He can undertake o wring i ang che | wheress tn these pencile Be lead anly is cout, = wns This te re. 
er ant fae haely rch accustomed 12, ouse painter | | maining as perfect as at first, ready an! 





book ' 
RE Salt ute v a. Ads low | IENRY TEPHENS, 54, Btamford-s street, Blackfriars road, 
Address, wond C t a ers = Stationers ; where also ae 

° wilder,” 1 sheien, Cox ! Le re | London. sol it Box ~p-— may 


Steady and clever pupils may be introduced to en- | 


SEV ations. DE DRAWINGS of MACHINERY, &. | 


NOISELESS RINGS. 
Gut A PERCHA CURTAIN and CORNICE 


RINGS,—These Bn - have been much approved by the 
Pasutty,, Pipe Ay r nervous and aged patients Owing 
the pecu’ ee properties of Gate, Pemuha. than rinan to net sein 
byt oy — drawn along the pole or rod. — ae Oe 
may be had. either with or without loops : 

| 14 inch ditto, 2 inch ditto, 24 inch ditto, 3 inch ditto. 34 inch ditto. 
| TUBING. LINING FO FOR TANKS, ORN. AMENTAL 

| MO <g &c. manufactu Wy the 

| GUE PERCHA. COMPANY 

| ), 18, 


winieale Gr City Bayete BURGESS an — 5 KEY, 
ewgate-street. 
PATENT VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER 


TURNS. for Gas Fittings, Ch 
Manure Pumps, &.—JAMES LYNE NHANBOGR? So tk, 








roy = A my , re canton, Sue 

to invi e attenti hit 

the trade generally, to the Vuleanised I Toate _Butiders Baginerr 

which is now ya ent as os iach bore and upwards, 

lengths from 50 table to the 
for which fed ip apolioa. V1 a HOUSE for 

FIRE ois. ti Ul MANU gunvering 

HOT HS a DWELLING. HOUSES 

| BRE WERIES, man resist great pressure of any 


—_ out’ Testimonials be had on application at the 
j on 
» i facto 


ry. 
N.B. VULCAuaED WASHERS and SHEET RUBBER of 

Steam and Hot W Pipes, and Packings for Pistons and Gland- 
Boxes of Steam Saghnen ont any size to order. 


'M OWDINGS BY MACHINERY.— 
ARCHBUTT and ATKINSON have just published 
| new and enlarged list, ei, lower than aay 300 diagrams of Mould 


i with prices attached, low: any ever yet offered. A copy 
will be forwarded rere four penny postage stamps 


A. have also on sale 
FLooniNe. ‘PRRPARED and ise, 
ie. thie! e838 m rere ea) 
to ® paraliet pnatly REDUCED PRICES anne, 








l-ineh Yellow ......+ 
finch ditto 
finch ditto 
140 feet run of 9-inch boards to the square, and 180 feet run of 
7-ineh to di 


4 
Timber, Planks, Deals, Battens, Scantling, Sash-sills, &o. at 
equaliy low prices. * 
7 wn Rave weld Sat Patorae oad ote Pre 
Mills. 
Terminus of the Great orthern Kailwa, 














































































































M D PRICES.—EDWARD SIMMS HOMA REEN and 
Britis ASSURANCE, peers | REgvERD ia of ,Wilton.road. Pimlico at T me nett oa LIME 
Neg ry rire vary Rinne, Ba ane ‘as low as can at his neater the “y of ite kind ores eneenee. 5 verv cea the 
or bo i AK 


i cama 


eg RRORRENH PSNR ay “608 


Yoyo 
The rates f made Assortment and DEAL | street, ; ‘Gecen Wn 
with saiety be tak Baventene atthe aasured Proseetuses and | PREPARED FLOORING BOARDS and MATCH BOARDING | bridge.  X. Taths, Tiles te imney pas Peete iio ak 
payable to sui su be had at the head office, or of any of the | of all sorts, from 4 inch to 1} ineh thick, ed toa Nel width &e. &e. &c. Plaster, Hair, Welch 
as postions “and JOHN REDDISH, Manager. | and thickness, gad at greatly R Prices. Also, bing ~) 


= a} ya Sash _ poe prepa 
NERAL LIFE | Nechinery Latha’ BoA B SEMMS'S (late W. Clea ARIAN CEMENT 
yee ween pos _— OFFICE, 27, | Flooring Manufactory, W road, Pimlico too Basin. % AINTED IN A sa! ginternal u 


FEW HOURS AND p4¥? : 
WITHIN D Pp. 


a to call the attention of of Builders and 
George Dodd, esa. M.P. | "Colonel W. H. Meyrick. ROSLIN no and 
cer Henderson, es4. h Wm. Thrupp, es4. sumers generally to his STOCK of BOARDS, prepared in R 
ni imian oe | Sep participating or not penile manner, and fit for present use ; re mee to G RO 2 Etat, THOMAS ASE ARL E, 
participat ng in the _ of the Association, are as low as is r-boards general! y gota Deng cate 4 ine 5 nf noed ate Light and regal EkS, HULL, 
¥. 
consist chi cious made to the sums assured by policies which have | description of Raltic and other deals im: sin, Reporter of Wi Pi LASTER, made ASTIC, 
participated in the three divisions of profit declared in 3 a, the lowest possible opus t with uy Hing 5 ond wey? sn Fos LANA’ 
and 1852, have avereged mote the preméanas paid on them mir eee eae rer not as iy hich thera cs in Slates, Slabs, Whiting, &. 
tive condition of - ———— 
wn GE the security of the office, has been, withdrawn from the preciate Southwark bridge Wharf, Bankside. an OM AN and OTHER CEME tty 
‘7 facility oftered to persons about to effect [oy = ADAMS Bermeniegy Revs end 7 TIMBER f praven Rante i. ATE. when ie racer i 
lives, and any information that may be required on the su -road, he Brick- | pa, "3 ROMAN CEMENT ye 2 int to the 
1 at the office. te walk from from the Lond Fa = An Station, ‘arras and P, 
life assurance, can be obtained on PRI E ROW NE, Actuary. | will forward, @ upon sgh cation, hie REDUCED LIST of the | jprmeu.sEnelish and French Plaster, Terra Cotta Chinnor et 
Agents required in the principal county towns | PRICES for i 8s a, — ——. oe +t Ra) Manufactory ail Wa Wall, 1, Poplar Depite, Commer 
. ou ' 
N ATERCHANT’S & TRADESMAN’S MUTUAL. | seantling, &e. Also, his drawing of 300 Patterns of MOULDINGS, dington-basig. 4, 
i LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 5, Chatham-piace, Black- | “ receipt of two postage stamps.—T. A. continess te offer all the ATKINS N’S CEMENT, aa 
SO) 80 ion 
for plasteri g ~ Boy giy and 


friars, Londen, and all the principal towns in the kingdom. vantages as ete Ms his previous advertisemen 

wes UILDERS AND OTHERS. n London, for plas 

fp ge 20 eT eee SEASONED WOC WOODS, by the Patent Desiccating | Sting cement that equires no co Sosa ch ye sid ach % 
ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY Tis "SOCIETY. Process, FOR SALE, at EJ, FULLER'S Depot, 27, W minster; and Seel-street, Liverpool. 

Policies indisputable, except in cases of fraud. road, City-road. 


1 b th et ° a 
Amurance of every decrition efected ENGLISH and FOREIGN TIMBER and | KPrtiscn Fides ABIAN , CEMENTS ‘ui 
an ar MERIT E RE OF POLICIES. their pre- Onk and Ash fraga te’ a tots. tor tort cates Sach Sills, 3d. hard staccces dry quickly, and can be pai ted upon within a few 
fare snebie due, may have a credit on application to the White Batten Floor hoards. prepared. 1 12s. 6d. to ore Made a ae be 7 JOHN BAZLEY Pitre 
per equare. Linch ditto, ° per 
_ granted on personal amd other securities, in connection Yellow Deals, from 23. 9d. to 43. each. Plank, from 2. per ORT ND CEM 
with life assurance. ndred. LA} ENT i is the cheapest, because because 
The directors, being desirous of extending the agencies in and ‘a Timber, fom as, Ne per load, and all other descriptions best Cement for external uses Asa stucco, it 
round the metropolis and throughout the provinces, are ready to | at equally low prices for does Tequites 
receive applications from influential and active "Ss, accom. ‘Apply to Mr. M MAY, 90, Leadenhall -street. 
panied with a reference. GEORGE THOMSON, Manager. sand ; and. for conerete, it will 
THOS. MUSGRAVE, Secretary. << od aod emt atared by J ,, 
.. 5 an 17, street, 
LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE MUIR'S PLANING — | Liverpool. 
C ASSURANCE SOCIE PATENT MACHINE. 
Pp f all and ery rin alien Te with this LA EM 
Society, and the seared can reside in soy part of Europe, the AW MILLS, GILLINGHAMSTRERT. PIMLICO nad pA = 5 fou 
Cement 


Bushels. 
H Land, Egypt. Madeira, the Cape, Australia, New Zealand, al 
ho wont parte of North and South America, without extra TMP a? a PLANKS, zt | Tur BFANDAMD CHAS. F FRANCIS and SONS, 


FIFTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. " 

The FIFTH BONUS was declared in January last, and the Machinery Fre Mi —_ ail the advantones of : ORTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 
amount varied with the different ages, from 24} to 55 per cent. on ee ee ss from the and free ef Lag my net his valuable Cement of uniform colour and 
Cas. scapeinie paid, during the last five years ; or from L to 2. los. charge. docks, home strength has therto prevented its more fest Cnet 
per cen’ rannum ou the sams assured. Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, ir ilders win find that ¢ that these two a qualities may be 

The sroatl share of profit divisible in future am: the share- pe mil Gilli Pimlico. d on with the greatest certainty in that teanufactered by 
Pacal ne i provided La —— intren —< on the N.B. Estimates given Py poe n-street. | ofanins. J. HILPON, ‘at his Koman and Portland ¢ = 
Se junt made by the regu'ar busi assured wi of Paris Works, Faversham, Kent, at which place, as also: 

derive al) the benefits obtainable from a Mutua! Off: vith, at the y i 1 
game time, complete trecdem from liability, secured by means of T HE GENE ERAL WoC OD- -CUTTING bis hb Be Watciate Voper th amet, iy and ra 


- CoM ARP, 
ali the ple Proprictary Capital, ‘th ne aint KG ae a SAWING, P PLANTNG) AND a MOULDING MILLS, | extent. 


pe st re Lam aterloo-bridge, 
prose the last rep ort setting aural yd Bai og ct eg are prepared | to supply timber rand 4 deals, be, ¢ &c. cut and uncut, to an RTLAND CEME ENT. —J AM ES WESTON, 
: ay. erp a large mmen ufacturing t 
sadreming line to -, 1 PINCKARD, Resident Secretary. | % { WELLSEASONED FLOORING and MATCH BOARDS, PoP mm Bee oy eh ey te eb 
99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. oem. a or by Cais oe offer at the lowest x paaliy the they ae uire, either at his Works, Pr hdr mel 
al a Sage ‘ue. from the Sr teteee | ndrew's harf, Barl-etreet Blackfriars or 4 
HENIX FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, | vill find thelr extensive baw mille s convenience for the imme: Westminster. , Manuficts of Roman, Lins, and Mais 
Lombard-street, and Charing-cross, London, Se conversion of their purchases to any purpose which may Fm oy d English Plaster, &e. 
Established in 1782, it them. 


"The leave toe Call the attention of th trade to their 7 

SIR ROBERT “HARRY INGLIS, ' Bart. M.P. NEW MOuLDING List LST the largest ever Published. and to state ORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, NORTH. 

Decimus Burton, esq. ames Horne, that, in n humerous 

Octavius Edward Coope, 34. | foun Dorrien Masens oa pone Pg — wy Soe every very den os of attention nf thet ten 

ee — ng j Sohn Petty M oneats sq, which must Fines iow. on. carly we - ae | pom the jag seas will ¢ . = 
Fuller, e« | Ri i saad taini agrams, ces they ha are. 40 jong been favou 

ee Geet an * pw eS attached, may be had at the mills, or shall be forwarded on seeipt | rogeived at The Works, snd'at Great Sootiand-yard, Whitehall 

James A. Gordon, esq. . : of six postage stamps (the amoun* of the postage thereon). March, 1852. 


=f en Turner, esa. | 7] AWRENCE and SON, Carpenters and Sash 
Joseph Owen Harris, esq. | Matthew Whiting, esq, rpen an 6, South Wharf, Paddington. 
Kirkman Daniel Hoiswo, em | Thomas Wilson, esq. Josten BE REMOVED to No.1, Brookstreet, New-road, newt) ORTLAND CEMENT. — CHARLES 
re worane i P| 5 RICHARDSON has the est confidence in introducing 
ee ee SANDS and J EMERY, R ROBERT - STREET, | to the trate the above superior CEMENT, being vel orl at 

John Davis, = 7 John Hodgson, esq. BEDFORD ROW. and quality (a desideratum never before "cementiou ca 


extraordi 
liam Hommen6, sq, es and Frames, Shop Selets tino cation of treck.cnd best, en to mare Gwe oan Lo 


SECRETARIES. 
. rs, an ; th gael proper mp 
Wilmer Harris, esq. George William Lovell, esq. 1 ce ng the 
Agcuitect axp Scrvevorn—John oo — Pm kt * a | I te 
Soxicitors,— Messrs. Dawes and Sons, A 
ofpenece against ay bE by Fire are effected by the PHENIX 
A upon every on of Property, every part 
a World, on the most Anes og Ek, 
Persons insuring with the PHOENIX ¢ COMPANY are not liable 
te make good the losses of others, as is the case in some offices. 
Insurances with this Company expiring at 2 semen must be = 1 























































































































renewed within Fifteen days theresfter, or they will become void. 
Receipts are now ready at the principal Offices, Lombard-street 

and Charing-cross, and with the sempective Agents throughout the z 

United Kingdom. 


is obtained in the 


Byinclosings stamp, material of , but 
: 0 fi iiss ot Prices will bs Tole of Wight Be hace the oreps ait ee wad is 
PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50, REGENT- metus which th it sete and hardens under water. It bas been UL 


STREET; CITY BRANCH: 3, BOYAL EXCHANGE OLLAN KELLY and SON, Sash, Shop Front, The reat Break rater a Cherbourg in asian a 
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NGS. to 
SS be ated Capital, £1,311.761. and Door Makersto the Trade, beg to inform their customers AS Pee Nae my Bridge at Mevai Straits is pn 
Annual me. "£153,000. Bonuses Declared, £743,000, and the public generally that they Medina Cement. A new groyne at Sandown sIale of W nim 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Office, £2 087 738. i on h hee — EX tends Bs fect ity the See and is exposed 
PRESIDENT, ngle. work ex 

The Right Honourable Earl GREY. in the Tra to the most violent gales of the Channel, ins aoe “4 whe "he 
IRE RTHUK-STRE former construction had been_ re ly Wi = as supe 

i 4 aety Stone em chai Hag ee D-8 LAN seed by the of Oe re ed nae < of ay Stone 
enry exander, esq. Deputy-Chairman. ‘ . by wee of this improve on; or West 

Henry Blencoe Churehill, esq. Benjamin Oliviera, esq. F.RS. BLOOMSBU RY. HAS. F CIS and SONS, Nine Elms, Lond 

re, 84 


cab on of Wizht. 
William Ostler, esq. f Medina — Rew ER, American Whart 
quay pte ot esq. OX. phon have « quantity of o Agent fo doctompien R. L. FLUD serdesaapcererarenn 


V iilis i. += ‘ WASH, 

he Hon. Arthur Kianaira,M, P. The ev. James Bh Sherman. ANENT STU cco 
homas meagh _, esq. Frederick Squire, esq. N.B. By todedage postage stamp, a full list of prices may be had P E RMAN SIZE OF orn CORRUPTIBLE 
A. Beaumont, esq. Managing Director. by post. IN Cornet. 

ancideae John bang -> M.D. ras. =. Upper Montague- ee T As ured at St. Georaes  Hexptal Hyde Park fmproverents 

’ rected som: ‘ i 

ja ee twentieths of the prea 'are (aes S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The superi pepe dake ty 


0 1 material, confiden' 
divided among the manner in which the above is ground renders it igh changer foe to the m notice of the Trade and‘ he Public generally, a8 on it 


concrete or stucco than any other li h or W: 
EX AMPI. ad 2 ne Atay 4 oO Cena MIUms for mortar is burnt on an improved ak. anney any ja B over re ORK it . a Colour, but Ch : 

core. The satisfaction co ressed by B rohi- | tinted to any other -DOES NOT WASH OFF is perfeciy 278 

| | Bonuses added subse- gh hest recommendation. twenty-four hours, and, being a non-absor)rnt, LY “tl 
Date of Sum | Original Premium, quently, to be further Ben: = s Blue Vitrified Bricks, Pipes, Junc- | siapted for Railway Stations, ;Paion Workhouse, 
ee ee it annually, | RO a D, PARIAN, ANSTON, and LIAS | fctp“Ivon for years, and MAY BE EXPONDED 
of the best q E 
a team: 2aa BECON DS, PAVIORS. STOCKS, and other Bri FECT SA : NT.—This cement from 

1908 | 9,500 79.10 10 extinguished. | 3 9 CHARLES KICHAKDSON. 6, South Whart, Paldington. ial ten to free, ad ia sation for cals 
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1811 1,000 3319 2 ditto Bii7 gs - it above all other materials © “as3 
1818 1,000 341610 ditto lid 18 19 (GREY;STONE LIME.—HALL, BROTHERS, has no causte qualities may be p painted or parered od in wwe 

- ES ST ERIES. Nirman me Na erstham Lin, rks, — 
EXAMPLES OF BONUSES ADDED TO OTHER and others « list of thelr prices for Oashon delivery ne | eet ney nent atin for ai 
: Gre Stone, Lime ...... 68. 0d, per Yard, or 93 Bushels The a work generally. wo ipesintd 
Policy | Date. | , Sum | eat iy :~ ; : ie ot dit Hostion to the Sole Probe Arianne 

. | } o be - on at 
me Insured. | ther increased. Black H ditto ditto 22, Steel. , Upper 














zx a Ie ae lm than Si Yard pe oe a fin ad $s Baltze y for | ance to wholesale dealers. ea 
| 3907 | goo | Railways, or lines connected with them. A fresh supply, hot from gy &e. 
ms | ue | He Ik | si delivered fa para vO Ate tnd Croydon Stations, | 4 1,1, descriptions Of, TERR 
ees Lin f on delivery :— in Be I at the stations of or A CEMENT, and PLASTER Teast 
Prospectuses aud full particulars ma per yard an wang hg within five males, in not less than 
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y be obtained li rury- 
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